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EDITORIAL NOTE 


1. The Historical Fournal, like its predecessor The Cambridge 
Historical Fournal (1923-57), enjoys the support of the Cambridge 
Historical Society and is edited in Cambridge. All contributions, 
correspondence, and books for review should be addressed to THE 
EpiTor, ST JOHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


2. Where no place of publication is specified it is to be assumed 
that books in English mentioned in the feotnotes to The Historical 
Journal were published in London and books in French in Paris. 
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Vox. III 1960 No. 2 


I. JOHN METHUEN AND THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TREATIES OF 1703 


By A. D. FRANCIS 


Mucu has been written about the Methuen Commercial Treaty and its 
influence for good or bad. Rather less has been said about the negotiations 
which related to it, though Sir Richard Lodge wrote a good summary of the 
three Methuen treaties in Professor Prestage’s Chapters in Anglo-Portuguese 
Relations and there is an excellent and much fuller account in German by 
Johann Albrecht.! Some of the facts relating to these negotiations are still 
little known and there may, therefore, be scope for the following article, which 
attempts to set out some of the difficulties with which John Methuen had to 
contend and to place the commercial treaty in perspective. 

The commercial treaty originated in the troubles of the English woollen 
cloth trade. Portugal was a poor country, needing to import corn for her own 
subsistence and, during the last quarter of the seventeenth century, had been 
trying to find means to save foreign exchange. Her need to do so was 
increased by the failure of the market for Brazilian sugar, which was meeting 
competition from the British and French West Indies. Largely under the 
inspiration of the Count of Ericeira, efforts were made to set up woollen 
manufactures in Portugal, and from about 1677, with the help of the Portuguese 
Ambassador in London, English clothworkers were smuggled out of England 
to teach the Portuguese.? In that year Pedro II issued a decree prohibiting 
the wearing of foreign cloth; it did not specifically prohibit the import of cloth 
and was largely evaded, so that the trade was hampered rather than stopped. 
However, this stringency produced a series of protests from the English in 
Portugal and from the Portugal merchants in London. Their arguments 
throughout the years in question were similar, but all admitted frankly that 
‘the restrictions imposed by the Portuguese, which had already proved very 
prejudicial to them, and if pursued, might prove fatal’ were justified by the 
Portuguese unfavourable balance of trade. The only remedy was to ‘take 
Portuguese products in exchange for English manufactures; in this way the 
expense of Portuguese products’ (in terms of bullion) ‘would be reduced and 
having effects to balance their importation, they might be brought to neglect 


' Englands Bemiihungen [um den Eintritt Portugals in die grosse Allianz] (Bremen, 1933). 
See also Damiao Peres, A diplomacia portuguesa e a Successdo de Espanha, 1700-1714 (Barcellos, 
1931). 


* Callendar of| S{tate] P{apers] D{omestic], 1678 and Addenda 1674/1679, 394. 
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the observance of the sumptuary law and the continuance of their fabrics’? 
The merchants also asked that the duties on Portuguese wines should be 
reduced, so that they could compete with French wines; Portuguese wines 
would be paid for with English manufactures instead of in gold and if the 
concession were made, ‘the increase in the Portuguese trade would more 
than make up any loss by the customs on French wines on account of the 
variety and goodness of Portuguese wines and of the great quantity of the 
wines of that country’. 

The question was discussed by the Committee of Trade as early as 1677! 
and in April full powers were given to Charles Fanshawe and Francis Parry 
to negotiate a new treaty or a modification of the existing treaty of 1654. 
These powers were never used, since Parry, who had been trying for close 
on two years to obtain a reply from the Portuguese, received in the same month 
a flat refusal to negotiate.° Although it was later generally agreed that the 
1654 treaty was favourable to England and that the gainer by any modification 
would be Portugal,® the Portuguese were afraid of being obliged to make 
further sacrifices and preferred to adhere to the 1654 treaty, which by its 
wording left several loopholes with regard to British privileges in Portugal, 
particularly that of freedom of worship. 

Fanshawe relieved Parry in Lisbon at the end of 1680 and, in spite of the 
Portuguese attitude, continued to make representations and to press the 
Prince Regent to negotiate throughout the years 1681 and 1682.’ After this 
the subject was dropped and in the years 1682/3 and 1685 the trade situation 
was altered temporarily by the first boom of Portuguese wines in England. 
In 1686 there was a new decree reinforcing that of 1677 and particularly speci- 
fying black and coloured cloth, gold and silver lace and hats; a further decree 


in 1688 included druggets. All the decrees were primarily internal sumptuary | 
measures of an elastic nature controlled through the prohibition of use rather _ 


than through the customs houses, but the 1685 and 1688 measures extended 
the prohibition to customs clearance also. In 1690 a decree regulated the 
marking of hats of Portuguese manufacture to prevent the smuggling of hats, 
which had been rife. In the same year Ericeira died, and with him much of 
the enthusiasm for Portuguese industry in general, while at the same time the 
permanent wine trade with England began; in 1692 King Pedro allowed a 
certain relaxation in favour of black cloth, which had mainly to be imported 
from England, and which was worn by the Court, and of hats and 


3 For Merchants’ Memorials see, e.g., British Museum, Burney Coll. 816. m. II (year 1678): 
P[ublic] R[ecord] Offfice], C.O. 388/3, fo. 186 (year 1694): P.R.O., C.O. 388/15 (year 1711). 

* See Cal. S.P. xvill, 510; XXI, 437. 

5 B[ritish] M[useum] Add. MSS. 35101, fo. 251. 

6 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 403. 


7 Visconde de Santarem (Manoel Francisco Barros de Mesquita de Macedo Leitao ¢ | 


Carvalhosa), Quadro Elementar, xvii (ed. Luiz Augusto Rebello da Silva, Lisbon, 1860), 
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stockings.* However, further decrees continued spasmodically to be issued 
and English trade still suffered from the prohibition of coloured cloths, 
while, though the Portuguese factories did not flourish, they continued in 
production. 

In 1694 the merchants addressed a memorial to the House of Commons 
and also asked the help of the Portuguese Minister in London to reduce the 
English duties. In October 1696 the newly appointed Minister, Luis da 
Cunha, who reached London in March 1697, was instructed!° that if he were 
approached about raising the Portuguese prohibition of English woollens 
in exchange for the exportation of Portuguese products, he should reply that 
this question was already being discussed by Methuen with the Portuguese 
Secretary of State, but that if the English had concessions to offer, he would 
be glad to know of them." It is clear from da Cunha’s remarks that Methuen 
did discuss the matter several times, but unfortunately no record of these 
talks has been traced and no further reference to any proposed commercial 
agreement is to be found before January 1700 when Mendo de Foios, the 
Portuguese Secretary of State, wrote to da Cunha expressing his readiness in 
principle to raise the embargo on woollens in return for concessions on the 
wine duties and suggesting that da Cunha should propose this to him formally 
and ask for powers to negotiate.'* There is no evidence, however, that da 
Cunha took up this suggestion. 

John Methuen first went to Lisbon as Minister in 1691. Lisbon was not 
at that time thought an important post, but it was a good appointment for 
a relatively obscure man. He was then about forty-one years old, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple and M.P. for Devizes in his home county. He was the 
eldest son of Paul Methuen, a clothier of Bradford-on-Avon, who died in 
1667 a prosperous and substantial man. John Methuen’s critics were apt to 
speak of him as a man of no position or wealth, but his antecedents though 
middle class were most respectable and he was perhaps richer than he admitted. 
In 1704 he wrote that he had used his credit in London for a sum of £10,000 
to finance an order by the King of Portugal for artillery and arms;}° and his 
son Paul, who died an old bachelor in 1757, was at his death reputed to be 
worth £250,000. 


* For the pragmatica or sumptuary laws of 1677, 1686, 1688, 1690, 1698 and 1702 and the 
decree raising the prohibition of English woollen cloth on 26 April 1704 see Colleccéo das 
Leis Extravagantes, 11 (Coimbra, 1819), 79, 163, 178, 262, 326, 339, 344. 

* B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 385. 

'® Santarem, Quadro Elementar, xviii, 201, mistakenly gives the date as October 1697: see 
also Methuen to Hedges, 2 Oct. 1696 (P.R.O., S.P. 89/17). Dates given in this article are New 
Style when not otherwise stated. Where the S.P. fos. are not paginated the date is given. 

't Santarem, Quadro Elementar, xviil, 201. 

'? See Luiz T. de Sampayo, ‘Para o Tratado de Methuen’ (Revista do Instituto, Lxxv1, 
Coimbra, 1928), 6. 

8 B.M. Add. MSS. 28056, fo. 53: Narcissus Luttrell (Brief Relation of State Affairs, 1678- 
1714, V, 619) speaks of Methuen advancing £37,000 to Charles III of Spain on his own credit. 
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John Methuen had family connexions with the wool trade and took « 
personal interest in Portuguese wines. His brother Anthony carried on the 
mill at Bradford. A cousin by marriage in London named John Earle was 
described as Consul of Portugal, and a Lisbon merchant named William 
Browne was also probably a relation." Sir John Houblon, the chief of the 
Portugal merchants in London, was a friend and John Methuen’s appoint- 
ment to Lisbon was probably backed by the Portugal merchants, with whom 
his antecedents as a clothier would naturally have brought him into contact, 
Little is known of his younger years, but on his arrival in Lisbon he seems 
to have spoken French fluently, and to have been able to conduct his first 
audience with the King in Spanish,!® so it is probable that he had travelled 
abroad, particularly as his son Paul was at school in Paris from the age of eight 
to eleven.!’ Personally, although, so far as is known, he had no foreign blood, 
he was a tall, dark, rather Spanish-looking man. By temperament he was 
prudent and inclined to be gloomy, with a somewhat Puritan cast of mind, 
though he was not religiously inclined and in his earlier days in Lisbon used 
to shock the English chaplain by constant quotations from Hobbes.!* 

After five rather uneventful years in Lisbon Methuen was recalled to 
London in 1696 to take up a post as Commissioner of ‘Trade. He was reluc- 
tant to leave Lisbon and did not relish the prospect of his new employment, 
but after reaching London he secured the higher position of Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland as a result of the help he gave to the government in the House of 
Commons in defending the Bill of attainder brought against Sir John Fenwick.” 
He must have made enemies among the Tories then and his appointment as 
Chancellor caused some surprise and jealousy which were accentuated by his 
success in obtaining the Lisbon envoyship for his son Paul.?° Paul, then aged 
about twenty-four, had been educated in France and Italy and was a dashing 
young man, whose appearance and accomplishments enabled him to move 
easily at Courts. He also inherited, however, some of his father’s solid quali- 
ties. When John Methuen returned to Lisbon, his son acted as his secretary, 
relieving him of the burden of routine business, but supplying the energy 
and optimism, which with increasing ill-health his father began to lack. 
When John Methuen went to England, Paul carried on and actually concluded 

4 From John Methuen’s last will, dated Portsmouth 30 June (O.S.) 1702. 

18 He mentions Houblon several times, and the death of his younger son together with a son 
of Houblon in a brawl in Lisbon after a dinner at Mr Browne’s is referred to by Luttrell, op. 
re an les, 28 June 1692. Placed separately at end of volume. 

17 Methuen in House of Commons defending himself against Montagu. See James Vernon, 
Letters [to Duke of Shrewsbury, 1696-1708], 11, 429, ed. G. P. R. James (1841); also Santarem, 
Quadro Elementar, xvii1, 204. 

18 John Colbatch to Bishop of Salisbury (B.M. Add. MSS. 22908, fo. 25). ; 

19 See O. J. Burke, History of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland (1879), 97-100, and report of 
Methuen’s speech in T. B. Howell, State Trials, x11 (1812), 712. 

20 See Vernon, Letters, 1, 101, 146, 160, 179, and H[istorical] M[anuscripts] C[ommission), 
Bath, Coll., 111, 80, 82, 110, 113, 351, 375- 
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and signed the two political treaties. In an atmosphere fuil of intrigue and 
jealousy, where the principal actors were relatively few, the close co-opera- 
tion of these two able men was a great source of strength for English diplomacy. 

Methuen was apparently not altogether a success in Ireland, but upon the 
accession of Queen Anne he carried enough weight to be selected, on account 
of his knowledge of Portugal and friendship with Pedro II, for the special 
mission to Lisbon which was to lead to the signature of the treaties which 
bear his name. 

On 18 June 1701 Pedro had signed treaties with France and Spain whereby 
he undertook to bar the use of Portuguese ports to the enemies of both.” 
This decision, however, was inspired principally not by love or fear of France 
so much as by fear of the aggressive designs of Philip, duke of Anjou, whom 
he at the same time undertook to acknowledge as Philip V of Spain. Already 
on 13 April 1701 William III of England had recognized Philip as King; and 
so, failing English protection, Pedro had found it expedient to negotiate with 
France and Spain, obtaining by the treaties the guarantees he required for 
the safety and integrity of his country, though Philip had been reluctant to 
concede them until forced to do so by Louis XIV. Thus it seemed that he had 
crossed over to the camp of England’s enemies and that at any moment he 
might recognize the Pretender as James III. 

Such was the situation which confronted Methuen when he sailed for 
Lisbon on 25 April 1702. His son, at the death of William III in March, had 
been directed to do his utmost to secure Portuguese neutrality. But he himself 
now bore instructions not only to ask Pedro whether he meant to stand by his 
alliance or to leave it, but also to request him to exceed the treaty rights, which 
allowed six English ships of war to enter Portuguese ports at any one time, 
and to agree to receive the whole fleet. In addition he was to invite Pedro to join 
the Grand Alliance, formed in September 1701, and was to return to England 
at once if he did not receive a satisfactory reply, at the same time warning the 
King that he could not expect the traditional friendly relations to continue.” 

Before considering the progress of the negotiations upon which Methuen 
was instructed to embark it may be well to glance at the situation of Portugal 
and the men with whom he had principally to deal. First and foremost was 

*! See F. G. Davenport, European Treaties (Washington, 1934), 111, 29. The Spanish 
Treaty contained commercial clauses prohibiting the import to Spain of Portuguese tobacco, 
but lifting the embargo on the export to Portugal of Spanish corn in the event of war. There 
were separate agreements about the Asiento slave trade. 

* For Methuen’s instructions see B.M. Add. MSS. 29599, fos. 434, 439. Luis da Cunha, 
Portuguese Minister in London 1697/1712 (Instruccoés a Marco Antonio de Azevedo de 
Coutinho, ed. Pedro de Azevedo (Coimbra, 1929), 42) said that Methuen was instructed only 
to ask for neutrality and that the suggestion to ask for an alliance came first from a Portuguese 
Minister, to whom Da Cunha had recommended him. But in his ‘Memorias [do Tratado de 
Utrecht]’ (B.M. Add. MSS. 20817, fo. 336), probably composed about 1706, da Cunha said 
that Methuen was instructed to ask the King to exchange the French Alliance for one with the 


Allies or at least to remain neutral. The Allies were anxious to have the use of Portuguese 
harbours in their projected operations against Spain. 
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the King himself, who was personally responsible for the policy of his 
government, though normally he consulted and followed the advice of his 
Council of State and of his ministers at home and abroad. Pedro II, who had 
already reigned in his own right for fifteen years, had previously acted as 
regent from the retirement in 1667 for incapacity of his brother Affonso V] 
until the latter’s death. He had also had Affonso’s marriage annulled and 
married his French Queen, who had exercised a strong political influence until 
her death in 1683. His second wife, a German princess, who died in 1699, had 
taken no part in politics, but was the mother of his surviving legitimate children. 
Very dark, tall and strong, Pedro had a royal presence, but seems to have been 
a moody man who disliked appearing ceremonially and held no court or 
levee, though he gave regular public audiences to humble petitioners.* 
Respected, conscientious and just in public affairs, in private life he had a 
passion for violent exercise and for bull-fighting and also a love for low com- 
pany, which, together with his public audiences, enabled him to be well- 
informed of what went on in Lisbon and such public opinion as existed. It 
was Methuen’s strength that he established friendly relations with this capable 
but difficult monarch and could see him when other Ambassadors were denied. 
Methuen described Pedro as a man of honesty and goodwill, at times attribut- 
ing to him a resolution and energy which others did not, and later he wrote 
‘the Ministers I have depended on did great service and came to me almost 
every day, but when I had liberty to goe to the King, I did more good in two 
hours’ conversation than all I could doe before’.2* As elderly men with a 
distaste for society and a keen appreciation of the value of money, the two 
had something in common, while, as an amusing young man, Paul Methuen 
seems also to have been a favourite with the King. 

The Council of State was a small body of notables appointed by Pedro and 
supplemented on occasion by members of the Council of War or other bodies. 
They were all elderly men and only two or three of them were generally 
considered to be important. Foremost among these were the Duke of Cadaval 
and the Marquis of Alegrete. Cadaval, Commander-in-chief, premier noble- 
man of Portugal and kinsman to the King both by descent and by the marriage 
of a son to the King’s illegitimate daughter, had been a leader of Pedro's 
supporters when Affonso VI was deposed, had married a French wife, and 
was head of the pro-French party. Alegrete, the Councillor with whom 
Methuen had most to do, though reputed to be pro-Austrian, was a strong 
and patriotic adherent of Portuguese neutrality. Two of the other Councillors, 
the Count of Alvor and the Marquis of Arronches were figureheads, but 
Arronches had been Ambassador in London and his brother Luis de Sousa, 


23 For Pedro’s character see John Colbatch, Court of Portugal (1700), 3; Santarem, 
Quadro Elementar, xvii1, 202; and B.M. Sloane Coll. Add. MSS. 2294, which contains an 
able report written in French supposedly by an Italian who came to Portugal in the suite 
of the first Duke of Schomberg. The reference below to the King’s moods is from this source. 
24 B.M. Add. MSS. 28056, fo. 46. 
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Cardinal Archbishop of Lisbon, was a man of influence and capacity.” 
Both the brothers had supported the French Treaty. The Cardinal died on 
4 January 1702. Arronches was also the original patron of Mendo de Foios 
Pereira, the Secretary of State. De Foios was a man of some capacity and not 
unfriendly. Although he was seriously ill, he made a great effort to attend to 
Methuen, when he arrived in Lisbon, but not long afterwards had a stroke. He 
continued however to hold his office, and during this period José de Faria 
acted for him. De Faria had been Minister in London and was a man of 
parts, but took no positive share in the negotiations, being mainly an office 
man and a disciple of Alegrete. He had formerly been anti-French but, like 
all the others, he had voted for the French Treaty. Three other figures of 
importance with whom Methuen contrived to be on good terms during the 
crucial period of the treaty negotiations were the Dowager Queen Catharine 
of Braganga, despite the fact that the French held her to be their friend; 
Roque Monteiro Paim, the King’s private secretary and head of the secret 
service, and the King’s Jesuit Confessor Padre Sebastiao Magalhaes.”* 
A reason given by Methuen for the latter’s friendliness, particularly at the 
critical outset of the negotiations in 1702, was his fear that the Lisbon mob 
might rise against the French alliance and that in the ensuing recriminations 
his own position might be jeopardized.?7 

Although the nobles counted as a class, like the French aristocracy they 
were reduced to dependence on the Court and do not seem to have exercised 
any notable restraint on the royal power. The voice of the people, however, 
made itself heard from time to time through the Lisbon mob who were 
moved occasionally to attack foreigners and heretics. The King had them well 
in mind, for he remembered their agitation for peace during the seventeenth- 
century war with Spain and the part they had played under their Juiz de Povo 
or chief magistrate, in the deposition of his brother.2* He thus had reason to 
know that the powers of an autocrat were not unlimited and this no doubt 
added to his natural caution. 

The news that war had broken out between England and France reached 
Methuen on 28 May 1702, about three weeks after his arrival in Portugal. But 
Pedro was in no hurry to declare himself and, apart from the fact that pro- 
crastination was a natural feature of Portuguese official life and that the 
elderly Councillors, as Methuen complained, were personally reluctant to face 
the risks and responsibility of war, such caution was a virtue in the ruler of 


*® The Enciclopedia Portuguesa e Brasileira (Lisbon, 1953) is informative on these statesmen, 
and contemporary opinions are reflected in the Recueil [des Instructions aux Ambassadeurs de 
France}, vol. 111, Portugal (ed. Vicomte de Caix de Saint Aymour, 1886). The latter (pp. 200, 
229) however, confuses Arronches with his son-in-law, a Belgian named Prince de Ligny, 
who according to the Enciclopedia spent most of his time in Italy. 

*® Receuil, 111, 239; Albrecht, Englands Bemiihungen, 19. 

*? B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 28. 

** C. R. Boxer, Vicissitudes of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance (Lisbon, 1958), 13. 
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a small would-be neutral State faced by two large belligerent powers. Pedro 
showed firmness enough in pursuing his two principal ends, political and 
financial security, for he had suffered much of his life from a lack of both, 
The Portuguese kings still, like the early Stuarts, lived off their own, but the 
insufficiency of the royal purse to meet national expenditure had been 
increased by the Spanish occupation and war, and Pedro was very dependent 
on a few sources of income such as the tobacco tax, customs and the King’s 
fifths of gold and silver from America, and a Braganga family tenure of the 
dues on pepper. He therefore sought to improve his finances by the promotion 
and protection of trade. He was alive to the value of the foreign merchant 
communities and had sponsored the move to set up Portuguese industries. 
As a price of participation in war he would naturally insist on adequate 
convoy protection for shipping in general and for the Brazil treasure fleet in 
particular. 

Nine days after arriving in Lisbon on 8 May 1702 Methuen had his first 
audience of the King. Although some reports in London suggested that this 
delay meant that he had had a cold welcome,?® he was received at least twice 
before either of the other Allied envoys, Count Waldstein, the Austrian 
Ambassador, and Schonenberg, the Dutch Minister, who had requested 
audiences at much the same time, and he reported that the King, who had 
ended a severe course of physic only the day before his first audience, was 
very friendly, though non-committal.2° Pedro told Methuen that he was 
disposed to recognize the Archduke Charles’s claim to the Spanish throne, 
but pointed out that it was the government of William III, which had created 
a difficult situation by recognizing Anjou. He affirmed his readiness to enter 
a closer alliance with England, but said that he could not do so until he was 
clear of his obligations under the French Treaty. He agreed, however, to 
Methuen’s suggestion that he should appoint a Minister free of other duties 
to discuss the question with him. On being asked whom he would like, 
Methuen chose the Marquis of Alegrete, the most influential and reliable of 
the King’s advisers. In a second audience a few days later Pedro went further 
and undertook that the coming of the Allied fleet before the promised French 
“succours’ would serve to nullify the alliance. 

After this fair start, however, there were setbacks. French-inspired reports 
increased the Portuguese tendency to procrastinate, and on 28 May Alegrete 
had a fit in the King’s presence and was incapacitated for some days. Not 
only in Lisbon, but in all lands, illness or death among the highest personages 
at this time often interrupted negotiations. Alegrete was, however, able to 
receive Methuen in bed two days later and to repeat the assurances already 


2° E.g. Schonenberg to Manchester, n.d., but about first week in June (B.M. Add. MSS. 
29590, fo. 40). 

80 Methuen to Manchester, Vernon, Manchester and Nottingham, 10 May, 10 May, 19, 
May (ibid. fos. 17, 19, 21, 29). 
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given by the King.*! He shared the reluctance of his colleagues to commit 
Portugal to belligerency, but was genuinely anxious to renounce the French 
alliance, though with deliberation and dignity, when the King’s honour de- 
manded. The means proposed and adopted even before Methuen’s arrival was 
to set Portuguese demands so high that they were unlikely to be met, thus 
giving Pedro an honourable escape from this commitments. In view, however, 
of the continued delays, Methuen in June repeated the threat already used 
by his son Paul in September 1701,*? to withdraw the British merchants from 
Portugal, and Paul issued the necessary circulars to Consuls warning them of 
this contingency. This action was effective and Methuen obtained fresh 
assurances which, though somewhat half-hearted, were enough to enable 
him, after his return to England on 25 June, to convince his own Government 
that he should be sent back to Portugal with full powers to make a treaty of 
alliance such as was presaged in the Queen’s instructions in April. 

The new and more arduous phase of the negotiation opened with Methuen’s 
return to Lisbon in August 1702. His first task was to arrange for the departure 
of Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt, who had preceded him from England 
by three weeks. In addition to being a relative of the Emperor Leopold and 
of King Pedro, the prince was a better soldier than the Duke of Ormonde 
and well qualified by the knowledge of Spain acquired as Governor of 
Catalonia to act as an Imperial emissary in London or Lisbon. His presence, 
however, won the open antagonism of Ormonde and the covert jealousy 
of the Imperial Ambassadors Count Wratislaw in London and Count 
Waldstein in Lisbon. He arrived in Lisbon without credentials and after a 
cold welcome King Pedro, who was being pressed by the French, asked him 
to leave. Methuen had instructions to use his discretion and was correct in 
arranging for him to do so, but royalties could not be bundled about by 
commoners with impunity, and the repercussions arising from the Emperor’s 
muddle of the Prince’s employment were hurtful, not only to Methuen 
but to the conduct of the Allied plans in the Peninsula.** 

The essential problem was still to secure Pedro’s renunciation of the French 
alliance and here the naval factor was decisive. Methuen had understood 
Pedro to have agreed that the mere appearance of the Allied fleet off the coast 
of Portugal would be enough to enable him to treat the French alliance as null 
and that there was no need for it to enter the Tagus. But the departure of the 
fleet from English waters was delayed from week to week and before the 


Ibid. fo. 29. Alegrete then told Methuen that he was sure that the French could not send 
the aid demanded, since the Portuguese request had been purposely exaggerated. See also 
ibid. fo. 61; Paul Methuen to Nottingham, 14 July 1702. Alegrete was ill again in January 
1703 (Albrecht, Englands Bemiihungen, 43). 

* Because of anti-English policy and the fear of incidents following upon Portugal’s 
alliance with France and Spain (ibid. 16). 

** Ibid. 24-6; Luis da Cunha, ‘Memorias’, fo. 336, B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fos. 96, 100, 
130; H.M.C., 7th Report, 763-4; S.P. 80/18, 9 May, S.P. 80/19, 12, 19, 26 July. 
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end of July four French warships and four galleys had reached Lisbon. Paul 
Methuen was able to induce the King not to regard these ships as the promised 
French ‘succours’, but the French put it about that a squadron of twenty-six 
vessels would shortly follow and that the Allied fleet would not come at all. 
Not unnaturally Pedro and his advisers began to equivocate, while Alegrete as 
well as Waldstein and Schonenberg urged that the fleet should come to the bar 
of the Tagus instead of merely passing down the coast. But it would have been 
difficult for Admiral Rooke to go against his orders to sail directly to Cadiz 
and John Methuen had from the first thought entry into the Tagus inadvisable, 
since it might provoke incidents and subject the King to more pressure than 
it was diplomatic to exert at this stage. He was right. Although Methuen was 
unable to return, as he had hoped, with the fleet and arrived in Lisbon alone 
by frigate on 8 August, the fleet at long last passed by the mouth of the Tagus 
on the night of 19 August.** Its passing had the desired effect on King and 
Court. The people of Lisbon, who feared that the French alliance might lead 
to a blockade and starvation, cheered at the news of its presence and, after a few 
more hesitations, Pedro, who had expressed his regret at not being able to see 
the fleet more closely, was persuaded to declare the French Treaty void.* 
It remained to wean Portugal from her neutrality and to secure her formal 
adherence to the Grand Alliance. On the one hand Methuen, who now had 
an Ambassador’s credentials, if he chose to use them, had to contend with 
the opposition of the French and the difficulties of co-operating with the 
Allies; on the other to promise concrete benefits sufficient to win over the 
Portuguese and to convince them that the promises could be relied on. It is 
true that the French party was well entrenched and had a strong social 
influence. During the years of the Portuguese Restoration France had been 
Portugal’s ally against Spain and from the time of Pedro’s French Queen 
many of the Portuguese nobles had French wives. The King himself was 
personally partial to France, though this scarcely influenced his policy. French 
trade, consisting mainly in luxury goods, had been harder hit by the sump- 
tuary laws than British trade, but there were still a number of French mer- 
chants living in Portugal, who do not seem to have been subjected to much 
disability, in spite of the fact that it is clear from his general instructions that 
the French Ambassador had no mandate to fight their battles if this was 
likely to trouble Franco-Portuguese relations. However, the French Govern- 
ment appear to have presumed on this favourable position; they regarded 
Pedro as an indecisive character, who had failed to seize the opportunity 
to attack Spain during her years of weakness, and were convinced that 
nothing could shake Portugal out of her prolonged neutrality. Moreover, 
Portugal was normally considered as of minor importance and they continued 


34 Lodge (Anglo-Portuguese Relations, 159) said that the passage of the fleet past the Tagus 
by night was a diplomatic blunder, but the facts scarcely bear this out. See B.M. Add. MSS. 
29590, fos. 99, 101. 35 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 111. 
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so to regard her until it was too late to redress the situation.** This frame of 
mind is well illustrated by the fact that their very able Ambassador, de 
Rouillé, was instructed to insist on a tiresome point of protocol. For some 
years the Portuguese had stipulated that foreign Ambassadors should make 
the first call on Portuguese Ministers. Normally the deadlock resulting did 
no great harm, as Ambassadors seldom met Ministers, and for any special 
negotiation the King always appointed some Minister to act for him, to whom 
in that capacity this rule did not apply. However, during the crucial years 
1702 and 1703 the French Ambassador’s inability to visit Ministers except 
the Duke of Cadaval, who had called on him first, must have been a handicap. 
So, although their privateers were active in attacking shipping off the Portu- 
guese coasts and their agents did their best to promote rumours helpful to 
their cause and to stir up trouble by raising religious or other questions 
likely to embarrass the Allies, the French Government took no very positive 
diplomatic steps in Lisbon until it was too late. Indeed, by a remarkable 
blunder full powers sent on 22 April 1703 from Paris to de Rouillé authorizing 
him to release King Pedro from his commitments to France and to make a 
new treaty of alliance were sent to Madrid and back to Paris and never 
reached Lisbon.37 Moreover, although de Rouillé was well-informed, the 
instructions to his successor, the Marquis de Chateauneuf, dated 2 June 1703, 
a fortnight after Portugal had joined the Grand Alliance, were drafted on the 
presumption that she would remain neutral, that John Methuen had gone 
home in despair and that the Austrian and Dutch envoys were on the point of 
departure.* Chateauneuf accordingly eventually reached Lisbon where, 
despite Allied protests, he was received privately by Pedro on 13 September 
1703, and where he dexterously contrived to remain until March 1704 doing 
his best do delay the ratification of the Treaty of 16 May.*® On the whole, 
however, reports regarding French intentions sent home by the Portuguese 
Ambassador in Paris were probably more effective at times in holding up 
the Portuguese negotiations with the Allies than any measures taken directly 
by the French representatives in Lisbon.*° 

Methuen probably found it more difficult to co-operate with his Dutch 
and Austrian colleagues than to combat the French. This was due to personal 
and to political factors. The Austrian Ambassador, Count Waldstein (or 
Wallenstein), was a well-connected aristocrat who had originally been sent on 
aspecial mission to Lisbon to discuss a marriage alliance between the Austrian 
and Portuguese royal houses. He had subsequently in the spring of 1701 
been instructed to sound Pedro about a political alliance. Having made no 
progress with this, he had long been on the point of leaving; he hated Lisbon, 
and family affairs required his presence in Vienna. He was very positive and 


36 Recueil, 111, 217-26; da Cunha, ‘ Memorias’, fo. 377. 
37 Recueil, 111, 214. 38 Recueil, 111, 232. 
8° B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 351. 49 Ibid. fos. 29, 101. 
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self-willed but had charm and talent and was regarded in Vienna as a coming 
man; in Lisbon his pretensions antagonized the Portuguese and he found 
himself cold-shouldered.“" The Dutch Minister, Francisco Schonenberg, was 
a man of Portuguese-Jewish descent whose real name was Jacobus Belmont. 
He had represented England as well as the States General at Madrid until he 
came to Lisbon in May 1702, and when Methuen returned to England in June 
had written to Nottingham suggesting that he should continue to correspond 
directly with him and with the Royal Navy.” Both he and Waldstein failed 
to appreciate the Portuguese and were suspicious of them. Both, moreover, 
from the outset found themselves in an inferior position to Methuen, since 
the King accorded him a confidence and a freedom of access which, as Methuen 
himself said, made them very jealous* and led them to suspect that he was 
making large offers to the Portuguese behind his Allies’ backs. Methuen’s 
own natural secretiveness and liking for independent action did not help 
matters. Indeed, Secretary Hedges, as a result of complaints which reached 
London from the Allied capitals, found it necessary to write a formal letter on 
11 September 1702 (O.S.) telling him that since steps had been taken to 
secure better co-operation from the Austrian Ambassador he must be more 
open with both his colleagues.“ 

Co-operation was no easier on the political plane, owing to the reluctance of 
Austria and the United Provinces to take an equal share in the cost of the war 
and to offer the inducements necessary to persuade Portugal to join the Grand 
Alliance. In the first stage of the negotiations the Austrians were still doubt- 
ful of the need for Portuguese help, so that Waldstein held aloof, and even 
when Allied pressure on Vienna caused fresh instructions to be sent to him he 
was slow to execute them. Moreover, Portugal’s insistence that the Archduke 
Charles should come in person to assert his claims to Spain and that he should 
make territorial concessions on the Spanish-Portuguese frontiers in the east 
and in Galicia were grave stumbling-blocks in the way of speedy agreement. 
The Emperor was very reluctant to spare the young Archduke and clearly 
the last thing to which an aspirant King of Spain would willingly consent was 
the cession of parts of his future kingdom. Questions of concessions to 
Portugal in the Far East and America and concerning the slave trade also 
complicated negotiations. So it was only at the last moment that the Emperor 
consented to allow the Archduke to lead an Allied army from Portugal; and 
territorial concessions were admitted only in separate and secret articles 
annexed to the Quadripartite Treaty. Co-operation with the Dutch Minister, 


41 See Stepney to Hedges, 12, 15, 19 July, 18, 28 Oct., 25 Nov., 2 Dec. 1702 (S.P. 80/19), 
7, 22 April, 23 May 1703 (S.P. 80/20); Stepney to Shrewsbury, H.M.C. Buccleuch, 11, 659; 
F. M. Meyer, Zeitschrift fiir die Oesterreichische Gymnasien (Vienna, 1884), 1-27. 

42 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 64. 43 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 106. 

44 S.P. 104/195, fo. 160; Cal. S.P. 1702/3, 246. 

4° For text, including the secret articles, see Ferreira Borges de Castro, Colleccao de Tratados, 
11, 142-187, or Santarem, Quadro Elementar, xvii, 220. 
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Schonenberg, was on the whole easier, for, although he was alleged sometimes 
to have intrigued against Methuen,** Schonenberg had more in common with 
him both personally and officially than either had with Waldstein. Yet Schonen- 
berg’s position was not an easy one. Each State of the States General had 
power to stand out against the rest and as a body they were obsessed by the 
desire to save their limited resources and to avert the risk of French invasion 
which might follow if troops were drawn away. This attitude hardened as 
time passed and Heinsius, the Grand Pensionary, had great difficulty in per- 
suading them to take a long-term view. Thus Schonenberg was at a disad- 
vantage in any negotiation which involved asking his Government for more 
money and supplies. Cautious though he was, he was blamed after the sig- 
nature of the treaties for having let himself be carried too far by Methuen, 
making unauthorized commitments and failing to keep the States General 
sufficiently informed of the progress of the negotiations. A further element 
which impeded Anglo-Dutch collaboration was their trade rivalry and the 
reluctance of the States General to give up trade with the enemy. This was 
the more serious, as the Emperor, who had no objection to imposing an em- 
bargo in the first instance, made his doing so conditional on the Dutch and 
English taking similar measures.47 The Dutch were persuaded with difficulty 
to declare an embargo for one year from 1 June 1703** and ultimately did not 
renew it, whereas, though there was much clandestine trade, England main- 
tained an embargo throughout the war. 

Some of these questions were, of course, settled in London, Vienna or The 
Hague. The points in the negotiations which principally concerned Methuen 
and had to be settled primarily by discussion in Lisbon were the questions of 
naval protection, of the armaments and troops to be supplied by the Allies 
and by Portugal, and of the subsidies to be given to Portugal to pay for them. 
The Allies were suspicious lest Pedro should fail to give proper value for 
the subsidies granted him, and it was agreed that all moneys advanced should 
be earmarked as far as possible for definite purposes. It was realized in 
London, however, that Methuen must have a free hand, though afterwards 
when the money and supplies had been used and the results had been dis- 
appointing, he was blamed.*® England, moreover, ultimately had to advance 
the money for the Austrian quota of a third in return for a lien on some 
Spanish customs duties and the Dutch proved to be slow payers and unable to 
furnish their share either of troops, supplies or ships. So, as his colleagues were 
giving less, Methuen had to offer more and the lion’s share of the bargaining 


‘© For evidence of his intrigues see Naval Records Society, Leake, 1, 303, 313, etc.; B.M. 
Add. MSS. 28056, fo. 36. 

7 Stepney to Hedges, 21 June 1702 (S.P. 80/18); 19 Nov., 20 Dec. 1702 (S.P. 80/19); 
7 Jan. 1703 (S.P. 80/20). 

*8 See S.P. 84/224, fos. 316, 317, 416. 

*® E.g. Sir Thomas Hanmer in House of Commons on 29 Jan. 1707 (Vernon, Letters, 111, 
329; Santarem, Quadro Elementar, xv111, 220). 
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and persuading fell on him. Further, he often had to pledge that Her 
Majesty’s Government would persuade the Allies to agree to what their own 
representatives refused. In these circumstances, one of his best weapons was 
economic, through the supply of corn and other foodstuffs. The Portuguese 
corn harvests of 1702 and 1703 were poor and on 5 September 1702 Methuen 
asked for a good warship to convoy ships carrying corn and other provisinos 
from Cork and other Irish ports since there was likely to be great want. Again, 
on 5 January 1703 he wrote lamenting the failure to provide adequate convoys 
and saying 

nothing has served to show the people here, who are all on our side, the advantages 
of our friendship more than the great quantity of butter, which hath come from 
Ireland and fish from Newfoundland at a time when their oyle has failed ; and a fleet 
of ships with corn would have made it very unsafe for those who now retard our 
affairs, to have appeared to oppose us. . . that single thing would be enough to make 
the multitude appear strong and openly for us and encourage those, who are in all 
respects in their opinions with us.*° 


The friendship of the Lisbon mob was a fickle thing, but they at least knew 
where their bread and butter was coming from. The convoy of eleven corn 
ships for which Methuen was asking did not reach Lisbon until 1703, after 
the conclusion of the political treaties, but its arrival there no doubt contributed 
not a little to the friendly atmosphere which enabled Methuen to conclude his 
commercial treaty.*! 

The hopes damped by the failure of the siege of Cadiz were restored by 
the arrival in Lisbon at the end of October of the Almirante of Castille, one of 
the foremost Grandees of Spain, with a retinue of three hundred and as much 
of his wealth and valuables as he had been able to send ahead or bring with 
him, and by news of the destruction of the French squadron and of seventeen 
Spanish galleons at Vigoon 22 October. Unfortunately, the orders sent to Rooke 
to occupy Vigo itself, which Methuen was justifiably anxious to see in friendly 
hands, even though at one stage the Portuguese refused to consider accepting 
it in lieu of Badajoz,®* came too late. After the initial success at Vigo, however, 

50 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 80. 

51 Corn, butter and cheese were duty-free imports into Portugal and there was a regular 
trade in them with England and Ireland. When the alternative sources of supply, Spain and 
Italy, were cut off the Portuguese were all the more dependent on England. Corn exports 


from England to Portugal in the years 1701-3 were as follows (figures in quarters: P.R.O., 
M.A.F. 7/1, fos. 27-31). 


Year Wheat Rye Barley 
1701 7,056 1,021 1,500 
1702 27,843 2,753 5,596 
1703 80,618 27,821 30,399 


The corresponding figures (in firkins) for exports of Irish butter to Spain, the Straits, and 
Portugal (principally Portugal) were: 1701, 14,729; 1702, 21,940; 1703, 35,224 (P.R.O. 
Customs, 15/6-8). 

52 Methuen to Rooke, 31 Oct. 1702 (B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 146); Stanhope to Hedges, 
S.P. 84/224, fos. 403-4. For Stanhope’s opinion of Vigo see S.P. 84/224, fos. 159, 191, 197- 
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the Almirante declared himself publicly in favour of the Archduke Charles and 
his presence then became an important factor in obliging Pedro to begin 
official negotiations to join the Grand Alliance. The Emperor tended to treat 
him as his plenipotentiary for matters concerning Spain in preference to 
Waldstein and hopes of a movement in Spain on behalf of Charles again rose 
high.®? 

Daehn, the Portuguese continued to move slowly. Hopes and fears 
alternated and early in November 1702 Methuen reported so pessimistically 
that Nottingham replied on 27 November that if he did not get a satisfactory 
answer from the Portuguese Government within ten days, he must return 
without further orders to that effect.*4 This letter reached Methuen in early 
January, by which time the Portuguese had agreed to a basis for negotiating 
and had given their representatives full powers. The terms of their first 
project for a treaty were quite unacceptable, but he postponed his departure 
from week to week. Schonenberg at this time co-operated more fully and 
Methuen indeed on one occasion gave this as a reason for staying on.®® 
Waldstein joined in at a later date, but the Portuguese insisted for the most 
part on dealing with the allied representatives separately. Nevertheless, the 
headings of a treaty slowly took official shape in writing and by February 
Methuen and Schonenberg had agreed with the Portuguese to put all ‘the 
matters relating to the present war in one treaty to be signed presently and 
the others in a project of defensive alliance with England and Holland to be 
sent home for further instructions’.*® 

A paper with Methuen’s despatches, which appears to be this project,®” 
contains the following articles: 


Article 32. That in England Portugal wines shall pay duties as French wines and 
not as Spanish, and that the Portuguese shall admit English cloth. 

Article 33. That the trade of England and Holland shall be put on the same foot, 
as it was before the Treaties of Commerce. 


58 Stepney to Hedges, 9, 13,23 Dec. 1702 (S.P. 80/19); 10 Feb. 1703 (S.P. 80/20); Methuen 
to Nottingham B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 122. Jose Soares da Silva, Memorias 1701-15, 
commonly called Gazeta em forma da Carta (1700, reprinted Oeiras, Lisbon, 1931), 39, thus 
described the Admiral’s death in 1705: ‘The great Admiral is dead, cause, origin and fount 
of all this martial fuss, of which he spun the plot and left it hanging, as his own life did, by 
one thread.’ 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fos. 163, 179. 

* Tbid. fo. 219, 3 March 1703. 

°6 Ibid. fo. 219, 3 March 1703. 

* Ibid. fo. 450, undated. Sampayo’s article (see n. 12 above) confirms that the archives at 
the Torre de Tumbo, Lisbon, and at the Portuguese Foreign Office have gaps from Feb. 1703 to 
Oct. 1704 and Dec. 1702 to Dec. 1704 respectively and do not throw light on the main period of 
thecommercial negotiations. But he quotes (p. 9) a despatch of 29 Oct. 1702 in which da Cunha 
reported an interview with Nottingham on the subject of Portugal’s entry into the Grand 
Alliance. Da Cunha recommended seizing the opportunity to drive a hard bargain, but 
Suggested that if Portugal preferred to remain neutral agreement might be reached on the 
basis of England’s granting changes in the 1654 treaty in Portugal’s favour and concessions in 
the wine duties in return for the granting of naval facilities in Portuguese ports. 
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An article numbered 15 appeared in the Treaty of Triple Alliance granting 
reciprocal privileges to the English and Dutch in Portugal and to the Portu- 
guese in England and Holland. Article 32 of the project reproduced the 
proposal put forward by London merchants trading with Portugal in 1694, 
but presumably it was intended that there should be a similar article applying 
to the Dutch. It is not clear whether it was struck out of the treaty by the 
Portuguese or by the Dutch or both, but a further paper, which appears to be 
the Portuguese emendation of the project,°* omits it. 

Throughout February and March 1703 Methuen was on the point of 
leaving Lisbon, yet the treaty negotiations progressed slowly. In March they 
seemed to be within sight of completion, but were broken off on account of 
a minor long-standing dispute with the Dutch West India Company over the 
Setubal or salt question.®? Methuen thought that a deadlock over this was 
especially futile since a sum of money derived from the tax was available for 
use towards a compromise. He decided, therefore, that the best way to bring 
the parties to reason was for him to act on his instructions to return to London 
and he accordingly set sail from Lisbon on 12 April. He exposed himself 
to some criticism for doing so, even from Nottingham. Yet, despite his 
colleague’s annoyance his action had the desired effect. Concessions by 
Schonenberg enabled an agreement to be reached on the salt question which 
was covered by a separate article in the Triple Defensive Treaty; ® and, 
although new difficulties were raised by both Dutch and Austrians, the 
Portuguese, who hitherto had been led by the reports of their representative 
in London and The Hague to believe that the Allies’ great need for an alliance 
would enable them to insist on their own terms,®! now understood that no 
better conditions were likely to be had from England. The English Govern- 
ment took active steps in Vienna and The Hague to procure fresh and more 
conciliatory instructions to Waldstein and Schonenberg, while in London 
Methuen was able to explain the outstanding difficulties and also to discuss 
the question with da Cunha, who was a man of talent and good sense, though 
a hard bargainer. Since Paul Methuen had been left with full powers, dis- 
cussion of the final points at issue could be continued in Lisbon and at length 
the treaties were completed and signed by him on 16 May 1703. 

Meanwhile in London there had been question of John Methuen’s returning 
to Ireland to resume his post as Lord Chancellor, while the Earl of Galway 
or some other eminent person was sent to Lisbon.®? However, the Duke of 
Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was a strong Tory and for other 
reasons no friend of Methuen, refused to have him. He therefore was 


58 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fo. 478, undated. 

59 S.P. 84/224, fos. 404, 408 and Cal. S.P. 1702/3, 683. 

6° It was, however, repudiated by the States General and the dispute was settled only after 
a decision to treat it as a private matter for discussion between the Dutch West India Company 
and the Portuguese Minister at The Hague. 

61 B.M. Add. MSS. 29590, fos. 233-4. 8 Cal. S.P. (Dom.), 1702/3, 25, 4° 
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confirmed as Ambassador to Portugal and made his ceremonial entry into 
Lisbon on 24 September 1703. 

He now took up the proposal for a commercial treaty on the basis of Article 
32 of the earlier project. Alegrete, to whom the King referred him and with 
whom perhaps he had already discussed the possibility of a trade agreement, 
although he has left no record of such discussions, agreed in principle but 
said that if the embargo on cloth was to be raised he must have better 
terms. He also said that he had written to consult da Cunha in London and 
da Cunha relates that, as always he advised against raising the embargo 
on cloth, but that he heard no more of the matter until the treaty was 
signed.® 

Under Article 32 Portuguese wines were to be charged as French wines 
rather than as Spanish wines, which does not sound advantageous in view of 
the fact that French wines were totally prohibited as a wartime measure and, 
under the impost of 1692 and the second 25 per cent on French Goods Act, 
paid {8 and {£25 a tun more than any other wine.™ 

However, the reference is to the impost of wines of 1685, under which 
French wines paid £8 a tun and Portuguese and Spanish wines £12 a tun. This 
impost had originated in 1668 and had been renewed at half-rate in 1670 and 
for varying periods on subsequent occasions, after 1685 always being entitled 
a renewal of the 1685 impost.®* From the time that Portuguese wines began 
to be imported in quantity in 1681 the Portugal merchants had grumbled, as 
Portuguese wines were at this period, like French wines, much less strong 
than the sweet wines of Spain. No doubt as a result of their complaints 
a clause in a supply Bill of 1694 provided that after the war French goods 
should pay the same rates as Portuguese goods on tunnage.®* There appears 
to have been a distinction in the minds of legislators between the old-fashioned 
subsidies, equally chargeable on all wines which were granted en bloc for the 
life of the sovereign, and from the reign of William III for varying periods, 
and the newer acts, which were renewed periodically on their individual 
merits and in theory could be revoked. If the French Commercial Treaty of 
1712 had been implemented, the two additional duties on French wines 
would in fact have been abolished, but Parliament by a very narrow margin 
repudiated the Bill to confirm Articles 8 and g of the Treaty and the differential 
duties under the three acts were continued. 

Luis da Cunha had always insisted that any agreement should contain 


°° Luis da Cunha, ‘Memorias’, fo. 400. 

* These two acts were entitled ‘Impost of 1692, 4 & 5 Will. & Mary and 2nd 25% on 
French Goods, 7 & 8 Will. & Mary, 1696’, and applied to French wines only. All wines paid 
the Old Subsidy, Additional Duty, and Coinage dating from the reign of Charles II or earlier, 
the New Subsidy of 1699, 9 & 10 Will. III, the one-third Subsidy 2 & 3 Anne 1704 and from 
1705 the two-thirds Subsidy 3 & 4 Anne, 1705. 

® This Act was called Impost on Wines and Vinegar. I. James II. 1685. 

°° House of Commons Journals, 11, 160. 
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a clause reducing the duties or undertaking never to increase them. Such 
an undertaking, however, was difficult for the English Government to give. 
Tunnage, the original duty on wines, was linked to ship money and the addi- 
tional duties of 1668 were earmarked for expenditure on the fleet.® ‘Taxes on 
wines were one of the readiest sources of revenue to a government hard pressed 
by the rising demands of war. They could not easily be diminished, particularly 
as they were tied up with loans raised on their security. Further any commit- 
ment to restrict the power of Parliament in money matters raised grave 
constitutional questions. Methuen, therefore, in reaching an agreement 
acceptable to Portugal took care to avoid making any promises he could not 
keep. 

There is no evidence in his reports of his attitude towards the Dutch, but 
the States General were harder masters even than Parliament and it is likely 
that Schonenberg was unable to co-operate if he was asked to do so. It 
appears that at the time of the Methuen Treaty the Dutch complained of the 
preference shown to England but refused to make any concession on their 
wine duties, because they feared that the French from whom they imported 
wine on a large scale might retaliate.** Nevertheless, when the time came for 
them to make their own treaty, they gave more than Her Majesty’s Government 
did, indeed all that the Portuguese demanded, a promise not to raise the 
existing duties on Portuguese wines and a deduction of one-third. The reason 
for this was that the treaty was tied up with other questions, those of a pay- 
ment of arrears of subsidies and of a Dutch loan to Portugal. 

The hour was propitious for negotiation. All Lisbon seems momentarily 
to have enjoyed a mood of enthusiasm, inspired by the sight of the Allied 
Fleet in the Tagus and by the preparations at Allied expense for the coming 
campaign and for the great public and social event constituted by the recep- 
tion in Lisbon of the Emperor’s son, the Archduke Charles, now to be recog- 
nized by Pedro as Charles III, King of Spain. As the embargo on cloth also 
conflicted with military requirements Methuen was able in a very few weeks 
to persuade the King and Alegrete to agree to a treaty, which satisfied 
England’s needs without involving any commitment requiring immediate 
parliamentary action on wine duties. Further, although the treaty undertook 
to keep the duty on Portuguese wines a third less than that on French wines, 
it did not repeat the undertaking previously offered to stabilize the duties, 
and indeed made no alteration in the duties for the present; this point seems 
to have escaped the Portuguese, for it was a cause of considerable complaint 

in later years, when proposals to raise the general rate of duty were made. 
Methuen grasped the opportunity to sign the agreement at once, without 
referring it home, but was evidently worried about the upshot, for he wrote 


®? House of Commons Journal, 1x, 91/92, X, 502/511, XI, 149, 160. 
®8 Relations Anglo-Hollandaises, Gabryelle Van Den Haute (Louvain, 1932), 199- 
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by nearly every mail for the next three months to make anxious inquiries 
about its reception.®® 

Actually the treaty was put through Parliament quickly and unobtrusively, 
but owing to bad weather delaying the Falmouth packets there was a long 
period of suspense before Methuen received Secretary Hedges’ letter, saying 
that the House of Commons had approved it,’° and, a few days later, the 
ratification. Pedro had promised to act as soon as he had seen the ratification, 
and he was as good as his word, lifting the embargo both in Lisbon and Oporto 
at once. The House of Commons, on the other hand, though in deference 
to the Methuen Treaty they dropped a proposal to impose an extra duty of 
a shilling a gallon, payable by the retailer, on all wines and increased by £8 
atun the duty payable on French prize wines, put an extra {1. ros. tunnage 
on all wines in February 1704 and a further £3 a year later.”1 The original 
treaty in Latin, signed by Methuen on 27 December 1703, was submitted 
together with an English translation and Methuen’s covering despatch, to 
the House of Commons on 20 January 1704 O.S. and reads as follows 


Article 1. His sacred royal Majesty of Portugal promises, in his own Name, and 
in the Name of his Successors, that there shall be admitted at all times into Portugal, 
woollen Cloths, and other the Woollen Manufactures of England, no otherwise 
than they used to be, before they were prohibited by Pragmatical Sanctions, upon 
this Condition nevertheless : 

Article 2. That her sacred royal Majesty of Great Britain be obliged, in her own 
Name, and in the Name of her Successors, at all times so to admit into England, 
Wines gathered from the Vineyards belonging to the Portugal Dominions, as that 
at no time, whether there be peace or War, between the Kingdoms of England and 
France, any more shall be demanded for such Wines, directly or indirectly, on 
account of Custom or Impost, or upon any other Account whatsoever, than what 
shall, after deducting a third Part of the Custom or Impost be demanded from a like 
Quantity of French wine, whether such wines shall be imported in Great Britain in 
Pipes, Hogsheads, or any other Vessels; but if at any time this Diminution of 
Duties, to be made as abovesaid, shall in any manner be attempted, and the same 
shall be infringed, it shall be right and lawful for his sacred Majesty of Portugal to 
prohibit again Woollen Cloths, and other the Woollen Manufactures of England.” 


Methuen no doubt had advised his merchant friends in London, for there 
were heavy shipments of cloth awaiting clearance in Lisbon and Oporto, but 


*® For the stages of the negotiation see Methuen’s letters in B.M. Add. MSS. 29599, fos. 380, 
384, 391, 396 and inquiries fos. 403, 411, 415, 417. 

70 S.P. 104/195, Hedges to Methuen 30 Jan. 1704 and S.P. 89/18, fos. 81, 89 and Hedges to 
Methuen S.P. 104/108 of 18 and 20 Jan. 1703 O.S. For laying of treaty with Methuen’s 
despatch before Parliament see House of Commons Journal, xiv, 289, and House of Lords 
Journal, x1Xx, 377. 

"| The 1704 Act was called the one-third subsidy, Queen Anne 2 & 3, cap 9, the 1705 Act 
the two-thirds subsidy, Anne 3 & 4, cap 5. For the proposal and dropping of 1s. duty see 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation, v, 365, 380, 395 (4 Dec. 1703, 15 Jan., 26 Feb. 1704). 

” This text is the English translation submitted with the Latin original to Parliament on 
20 Jan. 1703/4 O.S. (see House of Commons Journal, xtv, 289-90, and House of Lords Journal, 
XVII, 377). It differs slightly from the Board of Trade translation used by Chalmers, Hertslet, 
Adam Smith, etc., and is closer to the Latin. 
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there was not a word about the treaty in the London press at the time and 
little was heard of it in England. The reason usually given is that people were 
preoccupied with the war against France, and that it was overshadowed by 
the two major treaties negotiated by John Methuen, but signed by his son 
Paul, on 16 May 1703, namely the Quadruple Treaty of Offensive Alliance, 
mainly concerning the war in Spain, by which Portugal joined the Grand 
Alliance with England, Austria and the United Provinces, and the Triple 
Defensive Treaty between England, Portugal and the United Provinces. 
There were also, however, practical motives for not giving publicity to the 
commercial treaty. One was the constitutional difficulty of binding Parliament 
by any commitment with regard to the future duties on wines; this had been 
cleverly evaded, for the duties on Portuguese wines remained where they 
were before, and no positive step had to be taken about them; nevertheless 
opposition criticism was to be feared and did materialize in later years. A 
second reason may well have been the danger of further irritating the Dutch, 
for the treaty gave England an advantage over her trade rival, and the English 
cloth merchants were saved for a while from their most dangerous competitors 
in the Portuguese market. The Dutch were not at the time willing to make 
a treaty on terms acceptable to the Portuguese, although they did so in August 
1705."3 They were nevertheless resentful of Methuen’s success. 

During the succeeding war years the cloth trade flourished and after the 
peace Portuguese imports reached increasingly high levels. The effect of 
the agreement on the wine trade was less satisfactory; there was a big ship- 
ment immediately after the treaty, but subsequent wine exports were dis- 
appointing and did not increase until 1715 onwards. This, however, may have 
been due to war conditions, which bore particularly hard on Oporto, for it 
had not the same convoy facilities as Lisbon, and suffered from enemy 
privateers based on Vigo and from the closing of the river by storms and 
floods. 

It was towards the end of the reign of Queen Anne that the commercial 
treaty began to become a household word in England, a symbol of the 
policy of the Whigs and for a time anathema to the Tories. The woollen 
cloth trade had been a major English interest for centuries but it was some- 
what accidental that the consumption of port wine became linked with the 
main threads of English foreign policy. The practical effects of the treaty 
can easily be overestimated. Without it the entry of English woollen cloth 
into Portugal would have been hindered but not altogether stopped; it might 
well have continued to filter into the country, in much the same way 4s, 
- for the next century without any treaty and contrary to the law, bullion 


73 For the text of this treaty signed on behalf of Portugal by Catharine of Braganga, 
Queen of Great Britain, Regent of Portugal, see J. Ferreira Borges de Castro, Colleccéo de 
Tratados, 11 (Lisbon, 1856), 211. Catharine of Braganga, acted as Regent on various occasions 
during the absence or illness of Pedro II. 
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continued to be smuggled out.*4 Also the import into England of Portuguese 
wine (port-wine was still a development of the future, and as much wine was 
still exported from Lisbon and other ports of Portugal as from Oporto at this 
time) was virtually guaranteed so long as there were frequent wars and inter- 
ruptions of English trade with France and Spain. However, the treaty un- 
doubtedly improved the prospects of the cloth trade, and the commitment to 
favour Portuguese wine became a factor of importance, when the choice 
between French trade and Portuguese trade lay in the balance. 

In June 1713 the Commercial Treaty with France, which had been 
ratified on 24 March 1713, was very near to being implemented. The Bill 
promised in the treaty, to implement articles 8 and g granting most favoured 
nation treatment, was introduced on 19 May without any difficulty and passed 
easily through its early stages. However, opposition grew very rapidly and 
protests poured into the House from all the manufacturing interests in the 
country; so although the House thanked the Queen for the treaty they rejected 
on the 18 June by 194 votes to 185 the Bill authorizing the two most impor- 
tant articles.’ 

This is no place to describe the chequered later history of the Treaty, 
which was alternately abused and praised, until today most Portuguese and 
British writers are agreed regarding it as mutually advantageous.*® This was 
also the opinion of the average English and Portuguese merchant at the time. 
The principal contemporary critics were of course the French, who said that 
the treaty was hurtful to Portuguese interests and that Methuen had obtained 
it by flattering the Portuguese with the idea that they were empire builders 
and soldiers rather than traders and could dispense with industry and live on 
the riches of Brazil.’” They also hoped that after the war English trade would 
languish owing to the shoddiness of English goods; there seems to have 
been some foundation for this allegation, as it was the subject of a complaint 
by the Lisbon British Factory in 1715.78 The Portuguese envoy in London, 
da Cunha, was the chief Portuguese contemporary critic of the treaty. As 
early as 1700 he had written in a report that the English want to further their 
manufactures and to ruin those of Portugal, and in his memoirs, written some 
years later, he ascribed the rapid conclusion of the treaty to the desire of 
Pedro to please Queen Anne, to the personal connexion of John Methuen with 
the cloth trade, and to the argument used by Methuen to the influential 
nobility (including the Marquis of Alegrete), who owned extensive vineyards, 


* In later years much of the bullion was smuggled out in the Falmouth packets, though 
Paul Methuen, inaugurating the service in 1702, stipulated that their official privilege must 
not be abused. 

House of Commons Journal, xvii, 430. 

*® Good summaries of Portuguese views on the treaty are to be found in Francisco Antonio 
de Correa, O Tratado de Methuen (Lisbon, 1930), and Carlos Hermangildo de Sousa, 
O Tratado de Methuen na Economica Nacional (Aveiro, 1938). 

Recueil, x11, 256. 78 S.P. 110/89, 37. 
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that their wines would have a better market and higher prices in England 
if the restrictions on the cloth trade were removed. He further alleged that, 
as a result of the Treaty, vineyards replaced cornfields to a degree affecting 
the subsistence of the people.7® Methuen was also accused by the French of 
having bribed the King’s advisers.8° No doubt he gave handsome presents, 
as he was expected to do by the usage of the time from official funds 
given him for the purpose, but there is no evidence that he gave them 
specifically to further the commercial treaty.*t Da Cunha’s first two reasons, 
namely the good will felt by Pedro in the period immediately following 
the conclusion of the treaties of alliance, and Methuen’s personal knowledge 
of and interest in the cloth trade, seem enough to account for Methuen’s 
success. Further, the treaty was advantageous to both parties and particu- 
larly so at this stage of the war though normally the Portuguese were 
averse to change, and preferred, when a law was inconvenient, to allow 
evasions for the time being, rather than to accept new obligations which might 
not suit them in the future. The argument against the treaty so commonly 
used about the replacement of cornfields by vineyards is not supported by 
the facts and the condition of Portuguese industry, already languishing, was 
not much affected for the worse.*® Even at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and after all the efforts of the Marquis of Pombal, Portugal continued to import 
a remarkably high proportion of manufactured goods from abroad. 


79 Da Cunha, Obra, 1 (1821), 104. 

80 J. L. Azevedo, Epocas de Portugal economico (Lisbon, 1924) 415, quoting Memorias 
Historicas de Jacob Frederico Torlades Pereira de Azambuja. 

81 Methuen received £2000 for secret services in 1703 (Calendar of Treasury Books, 1703, 
65). 
ta The shortage of corn preceded the Methuen Treaty and its accentuation afterwards was 
due to the deterioration in Portuguese agriculture which followed the Brazilian gold rush. 
Corn could not grow on the rocky hillsides suitable for vineyards, and the vineyards affected 
by the later legislation of Pombal were not on the Douro. See A. Guerra Tenreiro, Douro, 
Esbocos para sua Historia Economica (Oporto, 1942), 1, 119; Correa, O Tratado de Methuen, 6; 
J. dé Macedo, A situacao economica no tempo de Pombal (Porto, 1951), 91; Joao Ameal, 
Historia de Portugal (Lisbon, 1942), 481. 
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Il. BURKE AND THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION— 
A PROBLEM IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 


By J. G. A. Pocock 
University of Canterbury, New Zealand 


THE intention of this paper is to inquire into Burke’s doctrine of tradition- 
alism—as it may be termed—from a point of view not quite identical with 
that usually adopted. The aspect of Burke’s thought thus isolated may or 
may not be the most important or the most characteristic, but it is the most 
familiar and that with which the student first becomes acquainted. Burke 
held—to summarize what may be found in a hundred text-books on the history 
of conservatism—that a nation’s institutions were the fruit of its experience, 
that they had taken shape slowly as the result, and were in themselves the 
record, of a thousand adjustments to the needs of circumstance, each one 
of which, if it had been found by trial and error to answer recurrent needs, 
had been preserved in the usages and established rules of the nation con- 
cerned. He also held that political knowledge was the fruit of experience and 
that reason in this field had nothing to operate on except experience; from 
which it followed that, since the knowledge of an individual or a generation 
of individuals was limited by the amount of experience on which it was based, 
there was always a case for the view that the reason of the living, though it 
might clearly enough discern the disadvantages, might not fully perceive the 
advantages of existing and ancient institutions, for these might contain the 
fruits of more experience than was available to living individuals as the sum 
of their personal or reported experience of the world. It also followed that 
since the wisdom embodied in institutions was based on experience and 
nothing but experience, it could not be completely rationalized, that is, 
reduced to first principles which might be clearly enunciated, shown to be 
the cause of the institutions’ first being set up, or employed to criticize their 
subsequent workings. There was, in short, always more in laws and institu- 
tions than met the eye of critical reason, always a case for them undiminished 
by anything that could be said against them. 

All this is, of course, no more than elementary Burke, the first lesson learnt 
by every student of his thought. This paper is concerned with the way in 
which its presence in his thought should be historically explained. The account 
of political society here given is in a fairly obvious sense anti-rationalist: it 
endows the community with an inner life of growth and adaptation, and it 
denies to individual reason the power to see this process as a whole or to 
establish by its own efforts the principles on which the process is based. 
Burke’s thought can, therefore, properly be set in opposition to any rationalist 
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system of politics, which presents political society as based originally on the 
assent of individual minds to universal principles rationally discerned. Such 
systems, of course, abounded in the eighteenth century, and Burke opposed 
these where he met with them. But this does not of itself justify us in supposing 
that the historical origins of Burke’s thought are necessarily to be found in 
a reaction against political rationalism, as if the latter had conditioned all 
political thinking before his time and some special explanation needed to be 
found of his breaking with it. Yet many studies of his thought have been and 
perhaps still are based upon some such presumption. Meinecke and Sabine, 
for example, both supposed that the thought of Burke must be regarded as an 
effect and consequence of Hume’s critique of rationalism,! and when Meinecke 
was constrained to admit that there was not enough evidence of Burke’s having 
read Hume at the critical time, he fell back on the untestable hypothesis 
that Hume’s teachings were ‘in the air’? and had infected Burke as a species 
of influenza. He was assuming that only some basic change of philosophical 
viewpoint could account for Burke’s not conforming to a political rationalism 
which had hitherto dominated thought; and the assumption rests on a com- 
plex of misunderstandings which are still all too common among historians of 
ideas. We tend in the first place to assume that the ideas of a major thinker 
must be explained by co-ordinating them in a unified philosophy and dis- 
covering the common metaphysical or epistemological foundation on which 
they all rest; and we tend in the second place to simplify our field by the 
method of dialectical projection, by assuming that the thought of a particular 
period may be characterized as founded on certain common philosophical 
foundations and that the thought of the succeeding periods must be shown to 
have come into being as a result of some shift in these foundations. These 
methods are justified in some circumstances, but it is a misunderstanding 
to suppose that they must be adopted in all; and where we do not suppose this 
some other means must be found of offering historical explanations of a 
man’s ideas. We now know, for example, that Locke’s political thought is not 
a simple extension of his philosophy, but an explanation of contemporary 
political experience offered to his contemporaries in one, and not the only one, 
of the modes of discourse they were accustomed to adopt.* The history of 
ideas may legitimately, though not exclusively, be viewed as the history of the 
modes of explaining the world and its behaviour which have from time to 
time existed. Burke says clearly of his doctrine of traditionalism that it is a 
way of thinking which existed in the England of his time and had existed for 
so long that it was itself traditional. In this paper an attempt will be made to 


1 F. Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (2nd edn., Munich, 1946), part 1, ch. V1; 
G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1945), ch. XxIx, 605-7, 612, 614, 618. 

2 Meinecke, op. cit. 278. 

® P. Laslett (ed.), John Locke: Two Treatises of Government (Cambridge, 1960), introduction, 
passim. 
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see if he was right in this assertion, and if so what the consequences may be 
for the historical understanding of his thought. 

We may conveniently begin with a passage from the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France which, like most of the quotations from Burke to be 
made in this paper, is familiar to all students and is cited here in an attempt 
to establish the proper context in which it may be understood. 


The third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of the Old Jewry, namely, the 
‘right to form a government by ourselves’, has, at least, as little countenance 
from any thing done at the Revolution, either in precedent or in principle, as the 
two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to preserve our antient indis- 
putable laws and liberties, and that antient constitution of government which is 
our only security for law and liberty. If you are desirous of knowing the spirit of 
our constitution, and the policy which predominated in that great period which 
has secured it to this hour, pray look for both in our histories, in our records, in 
our acts of parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons of the 
Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toasts of the Revolution Society. In the former you 
will find other ideas and another language. Such a claim is as ill-suited to our temper 
and wishes as it is unsupported by any appearance of authority. The very idea of the 
fabrication of a new government is enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We 
wished at the period of the Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess as 
an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that body and stock of inheritance we have 
taken care not to inoculate any cyon alien to the nature of the original plant. All 
the reformations we have hitherto made, have proceeded upon the principle of 
reference to antiquity ; and I hope, nay I am persuaded, that all those which possibly 
may be made hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, authority 
and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will see that Sir Edward 
Coke, that great oracle of our law, and indeed all the great men who follow him, to 
Blackstone, are industrious to prove the pedigree of our liberties. They endeavour 
to prove, that the antient charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was connected 
with another positive charter from Henry I, and that both the one and the other 
were nothing more than a re-affirmance of the still more antient standing law of the 
kingdom. In the matter of fact, for the greater part, these authors appear to be in 
the right; perhaps not always; but if the lawyers mistake in some particulars, it 
proves my position still the more strongly; because it demonstrates the powerful 
prepossession towards antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and legis- 
lators, and of all the people whom they wish to influence, have been always filled ; 
and the stationary policy of this kingdom in considering their most sacred rights and 
franchises as an inheritance.* 


Now, before assuming that this passage must be explained by attributing 
to Burke possession of any general theory of man and society, we can take one 
by one the statements of which it consists, and see both what is being said 
in them and to what order of statement they belong. Burke is simultaneously 
advocating and making an appeal to history—to ‘records, and acts of parlia- 
ment, and journals of parliament’—and making a series of statements about 


* Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, in Works (Bohn’s Libraries edn., 1901), 
Il, 304-5. 
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history; for he is saying that the practice of establishing the rules of political 
behaviour by an appeal to history conducted in this manner has been followed 
so regularly in the course of English history that it now constitutes a tradition 
of behaviour, a ‘stationary policy’ which he hopes and believes will be 
maintained in future. The Revolution of 1688, he says, was conducted on the 
principle that there existed a body of ancient laws and liberties, and an ancient 
constitution guaranteeing them, and that all that was necessary in the con- 
ditions of that critical year was to reaffirm their existence; it was not con- 
ducted on the principle that under certain circumstances power ‘reverts to 
the society’ and the people have a right to ‘erect a new form. . .as they think 
good’.® Rights are not justified by abstract reason, but as an inheritance under 
positive laws; but for this assertion to have validity, it is necessary that the 
positive laws be as old as, or older than, the rights which they substantiate 
and—almost—the society which contains them. From Coke to Blackstone, 
Burke observes, the great English lawyers have steadily maintained that this 
is in fact the case with English law: that the laws and liberties of England are 
rooted in Magna Carta, and the Charter of 1215 in a body of law very 
much more ancient than itself. Burke inspects this historical statement; he 
thinks it very largely accurate, but adds that the fact that it has so constantly 
been made is of greater significance than the accuracy of its contents, because 
it demonstrates that Englishmen have always been concerned to establish 
their rights by appeal to their own past and not to abstract principles. This 
habit of mind he considers the most important fact in the history of English 
political behaviour. 

Burke is talking history; he is discussing both a traditional interpretation 
of English history and the part which that interpretation has itself played in 
shaping English history; and the historical facts to which he alludes are such 
as we may ourselves discern and describe in terms not unlike his own. There 
really did exist a habit of conducting political discussion in England ‘upon the 
principle of reference to antiquity’, upon the assumption that there existed an 
ancient constitution which was the justification of all rights and was itself 
justified primarily by its antiquity. The public and authorized theory of what 
had occurred in 1688-g—that on which the houses of the convention parlia- 
ment had been able to agree and which was contained in the public documents 
of the time—really did base its interpretation on the doctrine of the ancient 
constitution, far more than on the doctrines of contract, natural right and 
reason propounded by Sidney or Locke. The interpretation of history which 
that doctrine necessitated—involving the assertion that Magna Carta con- 
firmed a charter of Henry I, which confirmed a charter of William I, which 
confirmed the laws of Edward the Confessor, which were themselves no more 
than a codification of law already ancient—had, as Burke remarks, been con- 


5 'The words in quotation marks are, of course, from the closing sentence of Locke’s Second 
Treatise. Burke did not allude to that work in this part of the Reflections. 
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stantly put forward by lawyers from Coke to Blackstone. It was consequently 
still a living issue in Burke’s own time; he feels called upon to comment on 
its truth or falsity, and though he has enough historical detachment to feel 
interested primarily in its significance as a long-heid belief, its truth as history 
seems to him to be well established. What he is saying, then, is not a piece of 
antiquarian’s lore, but an account of contemporary practice. This is how we 
conduct our politics, he is saying; how we have always conducted them. He is 
not calling upon his contemporaries to return to a seventeenth-century habit 
of mind, but assuming that it is still alive and meaningful among them. It will 
be of some significance to our understanding of Burke’s thought if we decide 
that he was right in this assumption. 

The plot thickens and becomes more suggestive when we observe that the 
habit of mind denoted by the term ‘ancient constitution’ had already— 
during the seventeenth century—produced and given expression to ideas very 
like those of Burke’s traditionalism, and (though this is of less importance) 
that Burke had some opportunity of knowing this. It is the evidence for 
such an assertion that we must next review, though it involves some repetition 
of what has been said elsewhere.® 

The doctrine of the ancient constitution received its classical formulation, 
though probably not its original conception, about the year 1600. It was the 
work of common lawyers, and seems to have been shaped throughout by 
assumptions concerning the common law of England and deeply implanted 
in the mind of everyone trained in that study. These assumptions were first, 
that all the law in England might properly be termed common law; second, 
that common law was common custom, originating in the usages of the people 
and declared, interpreted and applied in the courts; third, that all custom was 
by definition immemorial, that which had been usage and law since time out 
of mind, so that any declaration of law, whether judgement or (with not quite 
the same certainty) statute, was a declaration that its content had been usage 
since time immemorial. These assumptions were now made the framework of 
an interpretation of history, one based on record, axiom and judgement 
rather than the statements of chroniclers and, therefore, containing at every 
turn the presumption that law was immemorial. It therefore became possible to 
believe that the whole framework of English law and (when that term came 
into use) the ‘constitution’—meaning the distribution by law of powers of 
declaring and applying the law—had existed from the obscure beginnings of 
English history; from a time earlier than the earliest historical evidences. 
Legal history, read upon the assumptions which were native and instinctive 
toa common lawyer, became a series of declarations that the law was imme- 
morial. In this way grew up an elaborate body of myths, maintained with great 


* What follows is to some extent a development and reformulation of some points made in 
Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law (Cambridge, 1957)—hereafter referred 
to as ACFL—especially chs. 11, vi and Ix. 
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tenacity by Englishmen of the seventeenth century and after, which taken 
together form the cult of the ‘ancient constitution’. It has elsewhere been 
argued that the idea of immemorial law was one of the cardinal political ideas 
of Stuart England; and since it has been found to have appeared, based con- 
sistently on the same assumptions, in every major controversy and in the 
mind of every important political thinker from Coke to Locke, the hypothesis 
has received some verification. This, then, is the doctrine and the habit of 
mind which Burke describes as ‘the stationary policy of this kingdom’.? 

It may be further characterized as the habit of interpreting English 
politics and society not with the aid of any political theory designed for the 
explanation of society in general, but in the light of those assumptions about 
English society which were already contained in its most distinctive and 
characteristic body of rules. That body of rules was the common law and when 
English political thought committed the supreme insularity of assuming that 
English politics and history already contained all that was necessary to their 
understanding, and did not require to be studied in the light of any foreign 
law or universal principle, it was to the unique character of the common law 
that English thinkers were referring. Of this Burke seems to have realized 
something; in a passage® closely following on: the one already quoted, he 
speaks again of the age-old English practice of claiming their liberties 
as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be transmitted 
by us to our posterity ; as an estate specially belonging to the people of this kingdom 
without any reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. 

He goes on to say that this practice is ‘the happy result of following nature, 
which is wisdom without reflection and above it’. 

Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims, are 
locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for 
ever. By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we 


hold, we transmit our government and our privileges, in the same manner in which 
we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives.® 


Now the way of thinking and behaving which Burke is here recommending 
was founded upon an identification of the rules and spirit of English society 
with the rules and spirit of the common law; and the common law had taken 
shape as a law of real property. It cannot be quite coincidental that in these 
passages Burke is talking of the advantages which accrue when a people lay 
claim to their liberties on exactly the same principles as those on which they 
inherit their estates. From the words which have just been quoted he goes on 
without interruption to embark upon the famous passage which runs: 

The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed 


down, to us and from us, in the same course and order. Our political system is 
placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, and with 


7 For the foregoing see ACFL, ch. 11 and generally. ® Burke, op. cit. 306. 
° Burke, op. cit. 307. 
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the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transitory parts; 
wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the great 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole, at one time, is never old, 
or middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. 


This has many times been cited as evidence of Burke’s vision of society as an 
organic community, not composed atomistically of self-regarding individuals; 
and so indeed it is. But if we seek for the historical genesis of these thoughts, 
may it not lie in the chain of association formed by the words ‘entail’, 
‘family settlement’, ‘mortmain,’ ‘incorporation’, which occur in that order 
in the passages that have been quoted? ‘In this choice of inheritance’, Burke 
says, ‘we have given to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood’.!° 
That is, we have made the State a family; but have we not done so by con- 
stituting it a family in the sense in which a family is a relation in law? By 
entailing our inheritance of liberties we have established a family settlement, 
based upon a mortmain; and it is when this is done, not in virtue of the tie of 
blood solely, that the family becomes an immortal corporation. We have made 
the State not only a family, but a trust; not so much a biological unity, or the 
image of one, as an undying persona ficta, which secures our liberties by 
vesting the possession of them in an immortal continuity. And all this has 
been done by the simple device—the most superb of all legal fictions— 
of identifying the principles of political liberty with the principles of our 
law of landed property. Burke sees this as an act of conformity with the 
order of nature, and it is not the intention of this paper to deny the impor- 
tance which his conception of nature had in the formation of his political 
philosophy. But the above passages may at the same time be cited as evidence 
that he had achieved a genuine historical insight into the character of English 
political thinking. He says, quite explicitly, that it is the greatest accomplish- 
ment of our thought to have based our claim to liberty on an idea drawn from 
the law of real property; and historical inquiry seems to confirm that it was 
the influence of that law on political thought which had given rise to the very 
English way of thinking and behaving which Burke accurately describes, and 
with which he identifies himself. 

It has now to be shown that a doctrine of traditionalism, very much akin 
to Burke’s own, grew out of the concept of the ancient constitution. To do 
this we need to remind ourselves that this concept was founded on the identi- 
fication of English law with custom, and that the term custom had more than 
one connotation for common lawyers. Primarily, it implied that all that was 
custom was immemorial; but this need not—though it often did—imply 
astatic and unchanging content. A second implication, of no less importance 
than the first, was that custom was constantly being subjected to the test of 
experience, so that if immemorial it was, equally, always up to date, and that 


10 Burke, ibid. 
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it was ultimately rooted in nothing other than experience. We may put the 
point in the words of Sir John Davies, James I’s Attorney-General for Ireland, 
who had written ‘the Common Law of England is nothing else but the Common 
Custome of the Realm’.'! The essence of this law was in immemorial usage; 
it consisted of a series of ‘reasonable acts once done’, which, having been 
found ‘good and beneficial to the people’, had been repeated ‘without inter- 
tuption time out of mind’ and so had become a law recognized, declared and 
recorded as such in the courts of common law. The act itself was nothing 
but a response to experience, and the test by which it had been found good 
and beneficial nothing but further experience. From about 1600, if not from 
much earlier, this concept lay at the heart of English thinking about law and 
exerted a potent influence on thinking about politics and society. It will be 
observed that though Davies refers to the act in usage as ‘reasonable’, he 
nowhere suggests that its rationality was the proof that it was good and 
beneficial, still less that reason gave it the force of law. No doubt he regarded 
usage and experience as in some sense or other rational behaviour, but he 
does not equate law with reason; and both in his writings and in Coke’s, 
signs may be found that common lawyers were already disposed to draw a 
distinction between the wisdom of the law, founded in experience, and the 
reflective reason of individuals, which they regarded as a different instrument 
designed to produce different and perhaps lesser results. 

Two famous quotations from Coke may make the point for us. The first 
is from his notorious and variously reported interview with James I. 


Then the king said, that he thought the law was founded upon reason, and that 
he and others had reason as well as the judges: to which it was answered by me, that 
true it was, that God had endowed his Majesty with excellent science, and great 
endowments of nature; but his Majesty was not learned in the laws of his realm of 
England, and causes which concern the life, or inheritance, or goods, or fortunes of 
his subjects are not to be decided by natural reason, but by the artificial reason and 
judgment of law, which law is an act which requires long study and experience 
before that a man can attain to the knowledge of it.?” 


The other is from Calvin’s Case: 


our days upon the earth are but as a shadow in respect of the old ancient days and 
times past, wherein the laws have been by the wisdom of the most excellent men, 
in many successions of ages, by long and continuall experience, (the trial of light 
and truth) fined and refined, which no one man, (being of so short a time) albeit 
he had in his head the wisdom of all the men in the world, in any one age could ever 
have effected or attained unto.!3 


In both these passages Coke’s contention appears to be the same. Philo- 
sophic reason could not by its own efforts reconstruct the law, because the 


1! Davies, Irish Reports (1614—London edn. of 1674), preface. 
™ Coke, Twelfth Reports, Prohibitions del Roy (12 Co. Rep. 65). 
"8 Coke, Seventh Reports, Calvin’s Case (7 Co. Rep. 3b). 
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law’s origin is not in any philosophical assumption but in a multitude of 
particular decisions. ‘The only way to know the law, therefore, is to know the 
law, by becoming acquainted with the innumerable decisions and digests of 
decisions which it contains. Selden believed that a deeper understanding of 
the law could be attained by historical knowledge of the circumstances in 
which the various decisions had been taken, but Coke gives no sign of believ- 
ing even that; for him, there was little to be known about the history of the law 
except that it was immemorial. No one man, by taking thought, could repro- 
duce the infinitely complex train of experiences and decisions which had led 
the law to be what it was; and Coke seems also to be denying that there exist 
any means whereby the intellect can, by laying down axioms, assumptions 
or universal propositions, reproduce the law as a process of reasoning. The 
law, in short, cannot be reduced to general principles, or scientific laws, and 
their consequences; and in this very lawyer-like proposition we seem to have 
one origin of the long tradition of sceptical and conservative empiricism in 
English social thought. If so, the long outmoded concept of immemorial law 
has done much to make our thought what it is today; for it was the principle 
that the law was immemorial that made common lawyers realize that its origin 
was not in men’s assent to universally acceptable propositions, but in ‘one 
emergency following upon another as wave follows wave; only one great fact 
with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be no generalizations’. 

It seems, then, that an empirical and traditionalist way of thought, sceptical 
of systematic reason, formed part of the intellectual equipment of common 
lawyers and was grounded on the same assumptions as belief in the ancient 
constitution. With the next step in the story, we arrive at the first direct 
clash in the history of English thought between this outlook and the political 
rationalism which we learn from Burke to regard as its antithesis. A few years 
after the Restoration Thomas Hobbes completed his Dialogue of the Common 
Laws, and in this work set out to deny that the law of England was either 
immemorial custom or Coke’s ‘artificial reason’.!° To Hobbes, consistent 
in this dialogue with the ideas of his major political works, society was com- 
posed of and by individuals employing their ‘natural reason’, which dictated 
to the individual that certain things must be done for his own preservation 
and, later, that certain things must be done by all for the preservation of all. 
To enforce the doing of these things a sovereign was set up, and doing them 
became a law for all when established as such by his command. But he did 
not possess more ‘natural reason’, let alone reason of another sort, than that 
possessed by other men, and it was by the natural reason that he shared with 
his subjects that the laws he enjoined were seen to be necessary. All that was 
artificial about the sovereign was his power to command. Any doctrine of 
an artificial reason, known only to professionals as their craft mystery and 


‘* H. A. L. Fisher’s preface to his History of Europe, 1946, v. 
*° Hobbes, English Works (ed. Molesworth, 1839-45), VI, 5-7, 14-15, 62-3. 
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ultimately inscrutable to reflective reason, appeared to Hobbes dangerous 
alike to the human mind and to the stability of the state, as tending to mono- 
polise power in the hands of Bentham’s Judge and Co. He therefore found 
it necessary to maintain that law was the product of natural reason and should 
be such as any intelligent individual might frame for himself; and in so far 
as the reason he spoke of was scientific, arguing logically from universal 
truths, Hobbes maintained the possibility of a social science. This was the 
ground on which he was met by Chief Justice Sir Matthew Hale—though 
Hale’s reply remained unfinished and unpublished'*—and both here and 
in his History of the Common Law, Hale set out in opposition to individualistic 
rationalism an empirical and traditionalist view of the law which can be shown 
to be founded on the common-law concept of custom. 

Hale was a philosopher as well as a judge—though his philosophy was as 

case-made as his law—and he began his reply to Hobbes with epistemological 
considerations. Reason, he said, was the faculty of discerning the necessary 
connexions between things, and a man became expert at law, medicine or 
some other form of learning as he applied this faculty to different classes of 
things; so that, though the same faculty of reason might be at work in all cases, 
a man expert in one field might be hopelessly inept in another—it was the 
things of which a man had experience that determined the character of his 
knowledge, and the notion of a naturally reasonable individual who became, 
simply by applying his reason, good at making and applying laws must there- 
fore be dismissed.1* Law was a matter of applied morals, and this field was 
a specially complicated one; for the fact that a man was expert at moral 
philosophy, that is at discerning the connexions between moral ideas, was 
no guarantee of his success in applying these ideas to practical decisions. 
This was a class of problem in which Hale thought a power of discerning 
necessary connexions likely to be of very little use, for he was above all 
impressed with the complexity and instability of the human context in which 
such decisions had to be taken, and was disposed to regard each decision not as 
the recurrence of a regular phenomenon but as something unique. Two 
quotations may help to make his thought clear. 
..-it is a thing of greatest difficulty, So to Contrive and Order any Lawe that while 
it remedyes or provides against one Inconvenience, it introduceth not a worse or 
an equall...the texture of Humane affairs is not unlike the Texture of a diseased 
bodey labouring under Maladies, it may be of so various natures that such Phisique 
as may be proper for the Cure of one of the maladies may be destructive in relation 
to the other, and the Cure of one disease may be the death of the patient.'® 


16 It is printed as an appendix (pp. 499-513) to vol. v of W. S. Holdsworth’s History of 
English Law. A hint at the date of its composition may be found in John Aubrey’s letter of 
3 Feb. 1673, in which he seeks to further the publication of a work on law by Hobbes, saying 
that Hale ‘has read it and much mislikes it’ (Brief Lives, ed. Clark, 1898, 1, 394). It is still 
very improbable that Aubrey is referring to the Elements of Law, as some most scholars have 
concluded. 


17 Holdsworth, op. cit. v, 501-2. 86 Thid. 503. 
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This instability of context affected not only the practical but the moral problem: 


...every Morall Action is or may be diversified from another by Circumstances 
which are of soe greate an Influence into the true nature and determination of 
Morall Actions that they very frequently specifically difference Actions that are 
materially the Same, and give such Allayes and abatements or advances and improve- 
ments to them that Scarce two Morall Actions in the world are every way commensu- 
rate. And these Circumstances are Soe various and their Influx into Morall Actions 
so different and Soe difficult to be discerned, or adequately estimated, that the 
makeinge of Laws touching them is very difficult.!® 


Here, plainly, we have the social philosophy of a judge, a man accustomed 
to viewing each moral problem on its merits as it comes before him, and to 
viewing it as entangled in the endlessly complex web of practical social 
reality. This alone might explain Hale’s disposition to view each problem as 
aunique complexity and to doubt whether there exist universally valid patterns 
of thought with which natural reason may legislate for society—to doubt, 
in short, the efficacy of a social science. But we cannot leave out of account 
the further fact that Hale was accustomed to dealing with such problems with 
the aid of a law which already insisted that there were no universally valid 
rules, only accumulated experience, and that the only outcome of experience 
was a precedent which never achieved finality as a universal rule. It is law 
of this kind which Hale goes on to recommend as an artificial reason more 
effective and reliable than Hobbes’s natural reason. Directly after the words 
last quoted, we find him advocating reliance on ancient law in preference to 
the dictates of individual reason, and his argument for doing so comes in 
a double form. In the first place, he argues that experience does what 
reason cannot do— it finds out the ‘conveniences and inconveniences’ that 
attend the operation of a particular law, which the complexity and instability 
of the social context render it impossible ‘for the wisest Councill of Men 
att first to foresee’. Secondly, and in consequence of this, he argues that 
ancient laws very often defy our criticisms, for the reason that while we have 
the law itself we no longer know the circumstances in which, or the reasons for 
which, it was originally made. Therefore we cannot criticize those reasons; 
but the mere fact that the law survives furnishes a presumption, not only 
that the law was originally good, but that it has adequately answered the 
needs of all the situations in which it has subsequently been invoked. There 
is a further presumption that it will adequately solve our problem, even though 
to our intellects, evaluating the problem and the law, it may not appear so. 

From all this it seems to follow that the law is inscrutable; it is reasonable, 
Hale says, but our reason cannot tell why. Historical reconstruction cannot 
tell us, since the law itself may be the only evidence we have concerning its 
history; philosophical consideration cannot tell us, because the law is nothing 


9 Ibid. 504. 
9 HJ 
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but a record of particular decisions and is not founded on any universal 
rational propositions. It can only be known as a collection of particulars. 
Now if any the most refined Braine under heaven would goe about to Enquire by 
Speculation, or by reading of Plato or Aristotle, or by Considering the Laws of 
the Jewes, or other Nations, to find out how Landes descend in England, or how 
Estates are there transferred, or transmitted among us, he wou’d lose his Labour, 
and spend his Notions in vaine, till he acquainted himselfe with the Lawes of England, 
and the reason is because they are Institutions introduced by the will and Consent 
of others. . .the Positions and Conclusions in the Mathematicks have more Evidence 
in them, and are more Naturally Seated in the minde than Institutions of Laws, 


which in a greate measure depend upon the Consent and appointment of the first 
Institutors.?° 


The law does not consist of first principles and their logical consequences, 
the necessary connexions between which can be known by reason. It consists 
of a series of particular decisions, each of which was framed in circumstances 
no longer known and has been tested by experience in circumstances which 
may similarly have been forgotten. All that need—very often all that can— 
be known of it is that it has survived an indefinite number of such tests, and 
this is enough to create a presumption that it is more efficacious than our 
intellects can comprehend. Such is Hale’s reply to the rationalism of Thomas 
Hobbes, a reply which visibly gives expression to the social philosophy of the 
common law and is essentially a development of common-law assumptions 
concerning the law and its workings. Only an immemorial customary law 
could satisfy Hale’s requirements or give birth to his ideas, for if law were 
founded on the decisions of known men in recorded circumstances it could 
be evaluated and criticized both on rational and on historical grounds and 
would lose the ultimate inscrutability with which Hale, a sceptical tradition- 
alist, is seeking to invest it. There is little about custom in the reply to Hobbes, 
but in his History of the Common Law* Hale worked out, at length and with 
subtlety, a view of law as immemorial custom in perpetual adaptation. 

On his interpretation of immemorial law, it was not necessary that it 
should have retained its present content since time beyond memory, for law 
consisted solely in a series of responses to particular exigencies and what 
rendered it immemorial was not the stability of its content but the continuity 
(since time beyond memory) of the process of adapting old precedents to 
new situations. As this process continued the old precedent became, by 
degrees and generally insensibly, both refined and enlarged, until it took on 
a meaning beyond anything those who first established it could have intended. 
Therefore, one would not seek to know the meaning of a law by going back 


20 Holdsworth, op. cit. v, 505. 

21 This too was published posthumously in 1714. Since Hobbes’s Dialogue was unpublished 
until 1682, the whole story of the contact between these two minds, of some importance to 
the understanding of the recurrent themes in English political thought, was overlooked until 
Holdsworth and Pollock brought it to light. 
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to the circumstances of its first institution, and indeed in most cases neither 
these nor the subsequent stages of its development could be accurately 
known. Hale united a subtle sense of historical growth with a high degree of 
scepticism as to the possibility of historical knowledge, and in this as in all 
else he was a true common lawyer in his thought. He regarded the records of 
the law as very nearly all the evidence existing concerning the history of the 
law, and these records, as he knew, did not often rehearse the circumstances 
in which they had been made and were in essence little more than a series of 
declarations of what the immemorial law was, through which nevertheless 
ran a thread of almost imperceptible change. Hale, therefore, despaired of 
knowing when any particular point in the law had originated, or of recovering 
its original meaning from its successive reformulations, or of establishing 
what the state of the law as a whole had been at any moment in time past; 
nor did he think that this mattered.?? To him the law was in flux, constantly 
being restated by people, parliament and judges in response to their immediate 
practical needs, and what was of importance was that they had chosen to do 
this rather by restating old decisions than by creating new out of their rational 
estimate of each situation as it arose. Because they operated in this manner 
the law was perpetually in change and you could neither analyse what it was 
nor reconstruct its history; but they were constantly drawing on and applying 
the accumulated experience of their ancestors, even though they could not 
explain what it was nor demonstrate its rationality. Hale repeatedly uses 
the image of law as a river, and what matters to him is not the analysis of the 
water it contains but the unchecked continuity of its flow. Society constantly 
produces law; doing this by refining on old precedents, it accumulates a 
wisdom which is rooted in experience and never rationally demonstrable or 
capable of analysis into its elements. It is the fact that it isthe record of society’s 
experience that makes law immemorial. 

Such is Sir Matthew Hale’s philosophy of the common law; its kinship with 
the traditionalism we ascribe to Burke should be evident. The question now 
to be settled is that of the connexions between Burke and the common-law 
thought of the seventeenth century, and here we may begin by reminding 
ourselves that Burke alluded to the belief in an immemorial constitution as 
a thing well known to himself and his readers, of peculiar importance to the 
understanding of seventeenth-century constitutional history, and as a way of 
thinking still alive in his own time. Burke was then aware of common-law 
thought both as a phenomenon of the seventeenth century, and asa phenomenon 
of the eighteenth; and it may be worth commencing under the former head and 
investigating his knowledge of Hale as the common-law theorist whose ideas 
most resembled his own. There is no reason to suppose that he knew the 
manuscript reply to Hobbes, though there were copies in the Harleian MSS. 


* The key passage for the above interpretation of Hale’s thought is in ch. 1v of his History 
of the Common Law (2nd edn., 1716, 57-65). See also ACFL, 174-8. 
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and in the collection of Francis Hargrave;?* but the History of the Common 
Law was one of the standard books of the eighteenth century, and in an early 
work from Burke’s hand we have his opinion of it. That opinion is unfavour- 
able, but illuminating. There is a fragment, which may date from about 
Burke’s thirtieth year, known under the title of Essay towards a History of the 
Laws of England; after remarking that few attempts have been made to provide 
such a history, he continues: 


Lord Chief Justice Hale’s History of the Common Law is, I think, the only one, 
good or bad, which we have. But with all the deference justly due to so great a 
name, we may venture to assert that this performance, though not without merit, is 
wholly unworthy of the high reputation of its author: the sources of our English 
law are not well, nor indeed fairly, laid open; the ancient judicial proceedings are 
touched in a very slight and transient manner; and the great changes and remarkable 
revolutions in the law, together with their causes, down to his time, are scarcely 
mentioned. 

Of this defect I think there were two principal causes; the first, a persuasion 
hardly to be eradicated from the minds of our lawyers, that the English law has 
continued very much in the same state from an antiquity to which they will allow 
hardly any sort of bounds. The second is, that it was formed and grew up among 
ourselves ; that it is in every respect peculiar to this island; and that if the Roman or 
any foreign laws attempted to intrude into its composition, it has always had the 
vigour to shake them off, and return to the purity of its primitive constitution. 

These opinions are flattering to national vanity and professional narrowness... . 
we have been, and in a great measure still are, extremely tenacious of them. If these 
principles are admitted, the history of the law must in a great measure be deemed 
superfluous. For to what purpose is a history of a law, of which it is impossible to 
trace the beginning, and which, during its continuance, has admitted no essential 
change? Or why should we search foreign laws, or histories, for explanation or 
ornament of that which is wholly our own; and by which we are effectually dis- 
tinguished from all other countries? Thus the law has been confined, and drawn up 
into a narrow and inglorious study. . .which deduced the spirit of the law, not from 
original justice or legal conformity, but from causes foreign to it, and altogether 
whimsical... .the truth is, the present system of our laws, like our language and our 
learning, is a very mixed and heterogenous mass; in some respects our own; in more 
borrowed from the policy of foreign nations and compounded, altered and variously 
modified, according to the various necessities, which the manners, the religion and 
the commerce of the people have at different times imposed.”4 


Here the young Burke, perhaps not long out of the Middle Temple, shows 
the same vigorous awareness of the tradition of common-law thought and 
belief in the ancient constitution as he was to display in the Reflections, 
thirty years later, when he wrote: ‘In the matter of fact, for the greater part, 
these authors appear to be in the right; perhaps not always.’ But here his 


23 Holdsworth, op. cit. v, 499. 

24 Burke, Works (Bohn’s Libraries edn., London, George Bell and Sons, 1877), vi, 413-16. 
This fragmentary study is usually exempted from the controversy concerning the authenticity 
of the Essay towards the Abridgment of the English History, with which it has been printed. 
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attitude is hostile, and his criticism is founded on the quite accurate percep- 
tion that if the law is absolutely unique and absolutely immemorial, there is 
nothing about its history that can usefully be said. In one sense, he was being 
unfair to Hale, who had many times denied that an immemorial law meant 
alaw whose content never changed and had asserted, in words foreshadowing 
Burke’s own, that the law had been transformed utterly in the course of its 
history. But the difference between Hale and Burke lies deeper: Burke here 
is asserting, what Hale had virtually denied, that the course of change in the 
law can be historically explained by relating it to the operation of factors 
outside the law and independently known. To Hale a legal decision was a 
response to some momentary situation, of which as a rule no record was 
preserved other than the decision to which it had given rise, so that there was 
little prospect of historical reconstruction. Burke is visibly of the opinion 
that there is more evidence about the history of the law than the law by itself 
supplies, and the crucial point of his difference with the common-law school 
lies here. In making this point, we should note that he speaks with two 
distinguishable voices. His insistence that the law is derived in large part 
from foreign nations may have been drawn from Spelman—whom he dis- 
cusses**—or the other seventeenth-century scholars who had investigated 
the Germanic, feudal or Norman origins of much English law. But a certain 
emphasis should be given to Burke’s use of the words ‘the spirit of our laws’ 
and his reference to ‘the various necessities, which the manners, the religion 
and the commerce of the people have at different times imposed’. Here 
is thoroughly eighteenth-century language: the idea that peoples or their 
institutions possess a ‘spirit’, or historical character, which may be understood 
by relating it to just such things as ‘the manners, the religion and the commerce 
of the people’, might come direct from Montesquieu or any of the Scottish 
historical sociologists with whom Burke was later to be acquainted. The words 
prefigure the Speech on Conciliation with America and the orator who was to 
depict the ‘spirit’ of the American colonists in as impressive a passage as 
eighteenth-century historiography contains. At this point in his thought, 
then, Burke is thoroughly of his age in believing that laws can be understood 
by reference to the operation of general social factors, and he rejects the 
empiricist mystique of the immemorial partly on these grounds. He implies 
clearly that the history of the law can be made intelligible. 

But he knew, when writing this early essay, that if the law were truly 
immemorial and as Hale had described it, the reverse was true and its con- 
dition in the past could not be reconstructed. He therefore understood on 
what his position was based, and what its contrary was, and this helps us to 
understand the fact that in 1782 we find him reversing it and returning to 
a doctrine very like Hale’s. In May of that year he composed but did not 


28 Burke, loc. cit. 414. 
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deliver the speech?® On a Motion Made in the House of Commons. . .for a 
Committee to Enquire into the State of the Representation of the Commons in 
Parliament. He divided the arguments he meant to oppose into two kinds. 
First there was the claim that representation was the natural right of the 
individual, and it was in answering this that Burke used the following words: 


Our constitution is a prescriptive constitution ; itis a constitution whose sole authority 
is that it has existed time out of mind.... Your king, your lords, your judges, your 
juries, grand and little, all are prescriptive; and what proves it is the disputes not 
yet concluded, and never near becoming so, when any of them first originated. Pre- 
scription is the most solid of all titles, not only to property, but, which is to secure 
that property, to government... . It is accompanied with another ground of authority 
in the constitution of the human mind—presumption. It is a presumption in favour 
of any settled scheme of government against any untried project, that a nation has 
long existed and flourished under it. It is a better presumption even of the choice 
of a nation, far better than any sudden and temporary arrangement by actual 
election. Because a nation is not an idea only of local extent, and individual moment- 
ary aggregation; but it is an idea of continuity, which extends in time as well as in 
numbers and in space. And this is a choice, not of one day, or one set of people, 
not a tumultuary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate election of ages and generations; 
it is a constitution made by what is ten thousand times better than choice, it is made 
by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, tempers, dispositions, and moral, civil 
and social habitudes of the people, which disclose themselves only in a long space 
of time. It is a vestment, which accommodates itself to the body. Nor is prescrip- 
tion of government formed upon blind, unmeaning prejudices—for man is a most 
unwise and a most wise being. The individual is foolish; the multitude, for the 
moment, is foolish, when they act without deliberation; but the species is wise, and, 
when time is given to it, as a species it always acts right.?’ 


Now these sentences (though never spoken by their author) are treasured 
in the anthologies of English conservatism and repeated in nearly every text- 
book on the history of political thought; but the meaning which they had for 
Burke and his intended auditors can be appreciated only when we regard 
them as a restatement of the classic and familiar doctrine of the ancient 
constitution, in which its two fundamental assumptions are brought out and 
elaborated. Burke’s prescriptive constitution has two characteristics: it is 
immemorial—and this is what makes it prescriptive and gives it authority 
as a constitution—and it is customary, rooted in something ‘better than 
choice. . .the peculiar circumstances. . .and. . .habitudes of the people’. This 
is Burke’s argument against a reform of the representation founded upon the 
principle of natural right. Every word he uses may be paralleled from the 
traditional doctrines of the common lawyers, the doctrines he had once 
rejected in his criticism of Hale but was to espouse once again in the Reflections; 
and common-law thought, as Burke could have found it in Hale and was 

26 The speech does not occur in Hansard. In the editions of Burke’s collected works it 
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(wherever he learned it) expounding it here, contained an explicitly formu- 
lated theory of conservative traditionalism. 

Was Burke an antiquarian, expounding seventeenth-century ways of 
thinking to a generation of uncomprehending Lockeans? This conclusion 
easily follows from some of the unstated assumptions upon which the history 
of ideas is commonly conducted,?* but it can be disproved by the simple 
exercise of observing how Burke’s draft of May 1782 develops. There is, he 
says, a second argument in favour of reform, which he now proceeds to 
answer in the same way as the argument based on natural right; and it consists 
in the assertion that the constitution has fallen away from its original prin- 
ciples—here supposed to include the principle of representation on the basis of 
numbers—and must now be restored to them. This argument Burke answers 
with an assertion of startling simplicity and yet venerable antiquity—one 
implicit in the debate between Hale and Hobbes; that an immemorial con- 
stitution is not based upon any original principles and that consequently 
none can be alleged as a means of evaluating its workings. 


To ask whether a thing which has always been the same stands to its usual principle, 
seems to me to be perfectly absurd; for how do you know the principles but from 
the construction? and if that remains the same, the principles remain the same. It is 
true, that to say your constitution is what it has been is no sufficient defence for those 
who say it is a bad constitution. It is an answer to those who say it is a degenerate 
constitution. . .. 

On what grounds do we go to restore our constitution to what it has been at one 
definite period, or to reform and reconstruct it upon principles more conformable 
to a sound theory of government? A prescriptive government, such as ours, never 
was the work of any legislator, never was made upon any foregone theory. It seems 
to me a preposterous way of reasoning, and a perfect confusion of ideas, to take the 
theories which learned and speculative men have made from that government, and 
then, supposing it made on those theories, which were made from it, to accuse the 
government as not corresponding with them.?® 


The sentiments of the second paragraph can be rediscovered in Professor 
Oakeshott’s Political Education,®° but the passage as a whole might have 
been written by Hale. The requirements which the constitution has existed 
to satisfy can only be inferred from its structure, and if the structure is 
immemorial nothing can be inferred about its functioning at any particular 
time. Consequently, we can never know the principles on which it has func- 
tioned, either at its origin or at any subsequent period; and only by partial 
and speculative abstraction can we discover any principles which we may 


** It is easy, for reasons glanced at earlier in this paper, to think of Locke as if he trans- 
formed the whole character of English political thinking and inaugurated a period in which it 
was conducted exclusively in rationalist terms. The present writer was once led (ACFL, 
243) to speak of the customary concept of English law as ‘running underground’ between 
Hale and Burke, and an American reviewer developed the idea of a ‘rationalist hiatus’ in 
English thought. ‘To such over-simplifications the history of ideas seems prone. 

*® Burke, loc. cit. 148. 


*° P. Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics and Society (Oxford, 1956), 7-10. 
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call common to its entire history. Its true basis, moreover, will not lie in 
these principles but in the mere fact of prescription. Burke, in fact, has 
reverted to the position he formerly rebuked Hale for adopting—that little 
or nothing can be known of the history of an immemorial constitution save 
that there is a great weight of presumption in its favour; and like Hale, he 
roots his argument in the idea that the law is immemorial and customary. 
He developed this argument as a reply to the contention that the constitu- 
tion had degenerated from its original principles. This doctrine was indeed 
employed by Pitt and other speakers for the motion of May 1782, and is 
a staple argument in the literature of the county movement. It may be traced 
back through James Burgh to Bolingbroke, and on through Major Cartwright 
and the literature of the next half-century of frustrated reformers.*! _ Its 
importance for our purposes is that it was clearly no more than a partial 
rationalization of the traditional common-law doctrine. There exists an 
ancient constitution, it said, whose claim upon us lies largely in its antiquity; 
but this constitution was founded upon principles which can be known, and 
we are therefore able to know when it has degenerated from them and to 
restore it to them. This Burke denied. He was, therefore, faced not only 
with a rationalist doctrine based on a Lockean theory of natural right, but 
also with a modified form of the seventeenth-century ‘ancient constitution’, 
It emerges that a political language was still in regular use in 1782, based on 
assumptions which had been established in English thought as far back as 
the age of Coke by the theory and practice of the common law and had not— 
as it is too easy to suppose they had—been submerged in a tide of rationalism. 
In the conflicting ideologies of the first period of parliamentary reform it is 
possible to discern reaffirmations of a number of typical seventeenth-century 
ideas. For example, Leveller anti-Normanism—the doctrine that existing 
laws and institutions are unjust, being founded in Norman conquest and 
usurpation—reappears in Paine and Cartwright; and it has been argued 
elsewhere* that there is no need to suppose direct contact or transmission 
between the ideas of 1648 and 1780. In both periods it was usual to declare 
that the essential soundness of the laws was proved by their having survived 
the Conquest, and it is not to be wondered at if the same affirmation called forth 
the same negation; Overton, Paine and their adversaries all spoke the same 
language. Burke, too, was in the part of his thought under inspection repeat- 
ing the assumptions of the seventeenth century. Faced with an argument for 
reform that presupposed the existence of an ancient constitution, he responded 
by pointing out the foundation on which that belief was really based: the 
identification of law with immemorial custom, from which it was possible 
to deduce an entire philosophy of sceptical conservatism and empirical tra- 
31 H_ Rutterfield, George III, Lord North and the People (1949), 341-52; Christopher Hill, 
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ditionalism. Hale had deduced that philosophy and Burke, who also deduced 
it, was acquainted with part of Hale’s work and had criticized it for the very 
positions he was afterwards to take up. But the present essay is not designed 
to show that Hale ‘influenced’ Burke or that Burke ‘derived’ his ideas from 
Hale; such phraseology is universally agreed to be inadequate. If any impor- 
tance attaches to Burke’s readings in the ancient-constitution thought of the 
previous century, it may be that they helped to create his intense historical 
awareness of the common-law tradition as ‘the stationary policy of this 
kingdom ’—as a factor in shaping English political thought and behaviour. 
The point which it seems most important to establish is that Hale and Burke 
reached similar conclusions because they were arguing from similar assump- 
tions, from a common acceptance of a belief in immemorial customary law 
which, as Burke found it necessary to explain and Hale did not, was one of 
the cardinal beliefs of the society and tradition in which both men lived. 
Burke’s traditionalism is rooted in a way of thought already traditional; it may 
be possible to discern, from the way in which he restated it, that it was a 
tradition beginning to fade. 

It is important that this analysis should not seem to claim too much. 
It is confined to one aspect of Burke’s thought—his doctrine of the superior 
wisdom of traditional institutions—and it treats even that in isolation. There 
are many things in his social and political philosophy besides his traditional- 
ism, and it is not suggested that his membership of the common-law tradition 
explains all or any of them. To understand their meaning and their presence 
among his ideas, it may well be necessary to invoke the natural law, the 
philosophy of Hume, the sociology of Montesquieu or the rise of a romantic 
sensibility, and even more complex operations will obviously be needed if 
any one aspect of his thought is to be reduced to philosophical unity with 
any other. It is certainly not suggested that Burke’s unified view of reality— 
if he had one—was derived from the common law; on the other hand it is 
suggested that in order to explain his traditionalism, regarded simply as an 
isolated factor, there is no need to suppose more than his continued employ- 
ment and highly developed understanding of certain concepts which came 
from the common law (as he recognized) and were generally in use as part 
of the political language he spoke with his contemporaries. In this respect, 
Burke’s thought was formed by the contemplation of English society and 
history with the aid of concepts traditionally used for that purpose, and by 
the contemplation of those concepts themselves. 


_| 
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Ill. THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION, 1780-4: A STUDY 
IN POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


By IAN R. CHRISTIE 
University College, London 


THE Yorkshire Association of the early 1780’s marked the first effective 
extension of modern political radicalism in Great Britain from the metro- 
politan region into the provinces. During what may for convenience be 
described as the first—the Wilkite—phase of British radicalism, in the early 
1770's, the focus of the radical movement had lain in and around London. 
Attempts to stir up the country provoked only a brief response in a very few 
constituencies. There was little trace anywhere of sustained radical activity.! 
Provincial apathy at the general election of 1774 caused acute disappointment 
to the metropolitan radicals.2 Six years later the situatien had changed 
remarkably, and from 1780 till 1784 politics in Yorkshire were dominated, 
and in the rest of England considerably affected, by that remarkable political 
phenomenon, the Yorkshire Association. Starting in December 1779, an 
extraordinary, widespread upsurge of discontent among the members of 
the ‘upper class’ in the county, provoked by the North ministry’s inept 
handling of the American crisis, first produced the well-supported petition 
of 1780 for economical reform, and was then channelled and organized into 
an instrument of agitation for reform of the parliamentary system. The 
association proper came into being between its adoption at a county meeting 
on 28 March 1780 and the middle of the following August, when the parch- 
ment copies which had been circulated for signature were gathered in and the 
roll of some 5800 names was compiled from them.* An impressive proportion 
of the gentry, clergy, and freeholders of the county, by the act of signature, 
pledged themselves to work for parliamentary reform by legal and constitu- 
tional means; signified their assent to the threefold programme, economical 
reform, triennial parliaments, and the addition of a hundred county repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons; and undertook in particular to vote only 
for such parliamentary candidates as would support these propositions. The 
ultimate aim of these reformers was a ‘free parliament’. They believed minis- 
terial control over the House of Commons to be excessive. Of the three 
heads of reformation which they adopted, economical reform was designed 
to reduce, by abolition of government posts and sinecures, the number of 


+ Lucy S. Sutherland, The City of London and the Opposition to Government, 1768-1774 
(1959), passim. 


* Catherine Macaulay, An Address to the People of England, Scotland, and Ireland. . .(1775); 


% The Roll of the Association, York City Library. 
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members whose employments led them to adopt an ‘administration’ point of 
view; increased county representation to introduce a counter-balance of 
independent members reflecting general opinion in the provinces; and shorter 
parliaments to make members more responsive to the views of their con- 
stituents. Over the whole period, including the early months before the 
association had formally come into being, the movement had a considerable 
record of achievement. Within Yorkshire two petitions were promoted, the 
association was created (no mean feat in itself), and at two general elections 
a potentially strong opposition to its approved candidates was defeated without 
resort to a poll. Beyond the borders of the county a great deal of effort was 
poured forth (most of it to no avail) in the endeavour to promote the cause of 
reform on a national scale. 

This paper is concerned mainly with the form taken by the association 
movement in Yorkshire, with the men who were involved in it, and with the 
way in which they went about their business. It is based partly upon a collec- 
tion of some eight hundred documents very recently discovered among the 
York City archives.* Very few of these papers have appeared in print. They 
seem to have been left aside as unimportant by Christopher Wyvill, the leader 
of the movement, when he was preparing for publication his edition of the 
correspondence relating to the association.® It is not known how they came 
to be separated from his main collection. It may be that they had been, and 
were left, in the hands of the clerk of the association, William Gray. The 
collection includes the original parchment rolls of the association. Other 
documents illustrate particularly the work of the active nucleus of the re- 
formers in collecting signatures to petitions, and to the association, and the 
preoccupation of Wyvill with press publicity and propaganda. With the help 
of this material it has been possible to illustrate some aspects of organization 
and method within the Yorkshire Association not discussed by the Master of 
Peterhouse in his published work touching on this subject.® 

By 1780 a good deal had been written and widely circulated in print regard- 
ing associations to secure reform;’ but in the sphere of practical application, 
it was to Wyvill that the association movement in Yorkshire owed its inception 
and its inspiration.* The correspondence now in York City Library confirms 
the evidence in his published papers of the central part he played in the direc- 
tion of its affairs. Wyvill’s family background linked him with the gentry and 


* York City Library MSS., M. 25 and M. 32. I am grateful to the York City Council for 
permission to make use of this material, and to the Librarian and staff of the York City 
Library for their helpfulness when I was reading this and other material in their custody. 

°C. Wyvill, Political Papers, chiefly respecting the Attempt of the County of York and other 
Considerable Districts...to effect a Reformation of the Parliament of Great Britain (6 vols. 
(1794-1808)), cited below as Wyvill. 

* H. Butterfield, George III [Lord North, and the People] (1949); ‘The Yorkshire Associa- 
“0 and the Crisis of 1779-80’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, Xxx 

1947), 69-91. 
” H. Butterfield, George III, 259-68. 8 Wyvill, 1, 49-50; U1, 159, 181-2. 
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with the closely allied class of professional government servants. His father, 
minor scion of a Yorkshire gentry family, had been a senior excise official at 
Edinburgh. His maternal grandfather, William Clifton, a member of a 
Nottinghamshire landed family, was for many years solicitor to the Scottish 
Board of Excise. Early life in the stimulating milieu of Edinburgh may have 
helped to foster the restless, tireless energy he displayed and his critical 
attitude to the established order. At Queens’ College, Cambridge, he was 
exposed to broadening and liberal influences: the recent election to the 
presidency of Robert Plumptre, progressive and broad-minded, ‘a very 
enlightened man’,® presumably reflected the general spirit of the fellows, 
Wyvill’s ordination in 1763, before he had taken his degree, and his immediate 
establishment in a good living as rector of Black Notley in Essex, have the 
appearance of a family arrangement for him rather than a call to a vocation; 
and, indeed, he showed little interest in his clerical duties, leaving them 
entirely to a curate’s care. More congenial were the pursuits of a country 
gentleman and politician, opened to him by his marriage in 1773 to his cousin, 
Elizabeth Wyvill, heiress of the elder branch of the family, and by her 
inheritance the next year of the Constable Burton estates. With a rent roll, 
according to one estimate, of some £4000 a year,!® Wyvill could now claim 
standing among the leading gentry of the North Riding. 

In 1772 Wyvill acted with the small but influential group of Church of 
England clergy who approached Parliament by the so-called Feathers Tavern 
Petition, seeking abolition of the clerical obligation to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. His participation may have reflected the continuing liberal 
influences of Cambridge, for the petition was strongly supported by members 
of the University, including the president and every fellow of Queens’. 
Thus early he gained notoriety, at least in Yorkshire.!2 After 1779 his leader- 
ship of the association movement made him for some time a national figure. 
Responsive to the new ideas about constitutional reform, which were gaining 
ground among the discontented politicians of the metropolis, and which were 
spread by the writings of a small but influential intelligentsia, he adapted 
and shaped them with an assurance and firmness of purpose which gave a 
characteristic stamp to the Yorkshire movement. In energy and in fertility of 
resource he was a host in himself. To his combination of ardour and caution, 
his grasp of the practical, his dexterity in argument and supple firmness in 
negotiation, his understanding of the importance of propaganda (of which 
more below), was due much of the limited success of the reformers. The story 
of the association is very largely the story of Wyvill’s activities. There were, 
however, certain leading men in the county whom he had to carry with him, 


® D. A. Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge (Cambridge, 1935), 300. 

10 Leeds Intelligencer, 4 April 1780. 

11 N. Sykes, Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1934), 381; 
Winstanley, op. cit. 300. 
12 Leeds Intelligencer, 4 April 1780. 
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and one or two at least whose advice he valued. At the beginning he leaned 
heavily on the support and encouragement of William Chaloner of Gis- 
borough, another leading landowner of the North Riding who, as chairman, 
gave dignity to public meetings of the freeholders. Members of the family of 
Croft of Stillington were active supporters who provided a line of contact 
with the Marquis of Rockingham, the leader of the nobility in Yorkshire. 
William Mason, the poet and biographer of Gray, and Samuel Tooker of 
Moorgate, were other zealous partisans of the association on whom he later 
largely depended for help and counsel. 

Wyvill and the few enthusiastic friends who first encouraged him would 
have achieved little but for the wide response to their initiative from Yorkshire- 
men of similar social rank, many of whom took at least some effective, active 
part in support of reform through the county committee, later the committee 
of association. As Professor Butterfield has observed, there is ‘clear evidence’ 
that at the outset ‘there was a higher class of landowner. . . well-educated, 
and skilled directors of an agitation—who consciously gave the lead to a mass 
of smaller freeholders, summoning them to an interest in politics’.1* In 
answer to Wyvill’s initial circulars, over two hundred men authorized the 
attachment of their names to the public advertisement summoning the county 
meeting of 30 December 1779 at which the movement was launched. Those 
to whom Wyvill sent circulars he regarded as the gentry and leading men of 
the county, ‘gentlemen of weight and character’ as he described them in 
more than one letter about this time.’ In May 1780 a Leeds business man, 
Gamaliel Lloyd, remarked that one of the considerations which particularly 
recommended the association among his friends was that it had been pro- 
moted ‘by so many gentlemen of large independent fortunes, who from 
education and other circumstances, have had much better opportuni.ies of 
being rightly informed in politics than ourselves’.!° A paragraph inserted, 
almost certainly by Wyvill, in the York Chronicle of g November 1781, 
reported, for the benefit of readers outside Yorkshire, the circumstance, 
already known to Yorkshiremen, that the sixty-two members who had attended 
the last meeting of the committee of association were together worth little less 
than £100,000 per annum. Those who, from 1780 onwards, carried the main 
burden of the association’s activities were in many cases already prominent 
in the public life of the county. They served on the commission of the peace, 
took their turns as sheriff, acted on the committees of hospital and charity 
trusts, of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and other such bodies. When 
the grand jury of nineteen was empanelled for the opening of the assizes at 
York in March 1781, there were only eight of its members who appear to 
have played no part in the association between 1780 and 1783, and six of the 
jurors were then members of the committee. As the movement progressed, 


13 “The Yorkshire Association and the Crisis of 1779-30’, 79. 
4 Wyvill, m1, 115-16, 150-1. 19 Wyvill, 111, 260. 
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more and more of those engaged in industry and commerce, men who, like 
Gamaliel Lloyd, stood somewhere on the fringe of political life, were drawn, 
at least for a time, into the main current of political activity. In eighteenth- 
century parlance, as used for instance twenty years before by William Beck- 
ford of London, these landed and commercial men were the leading elements 
of the ‘middling people’ of the county,!* distinct on the one hand from the 
thin upper crust of the aristocracy, and on the other from the mass of workers 
in field, cottage and factory. 

Throughout the years 1780-4 the movement launched by Wyvill con- 
tinued to command a solid core of support among these ‘middling people’ in 
Yorkshire. About half the two hundred or so individuals, who in December 
1779 had given their approval to Wyvill’s plan for a county meeting, continued 
to be active promoters of the association and the reform petitions; and fifty 
or so others drawn in during these years, as active canvassers or as members 
of the committee of association, belonged to the same stratum of county society, 
At the end of 1783 the committee numbered rather over 150.17 Not all these 
members were active participants. The main burden of the committee’s work 
was carried by about fifty members. But there were another forty or so who, 
although their attendances were less frequent, did yeoman service in gathering 
signatures for the association and for the petitions. Even the remaining sixty 
or so members of the committee were at least sufficiently interested in the 
cause of reform to have accepted nomination and to have placed themselves 
under obligation to subscribe a pound or two each year towards its expenses. 
And outside the committee there were at least another twenty or so country 
gentlemen and professional men, who were prepared to help in canvassing 
and forwarding the aims of the association.1* Only much detailed resez 
would give a really clear idea exactly what proportion this active body v. 
reformers bore to the whole group of their class in Yorkshire. There seems 
enough evidence to conclude that it was substantial and influential. When 
opponents of the movement began to take its measure at the end of 1779, 
although an opinion was expressed that outright opposition by a small, 
determined group of leading men (twenty or so were thought of) might check 
its progress by clever argument and moral example, there does not seem to 


16 Cit. Lucy S. Sutherland, ‘The City of London in Eighteenth-century Politics’, in 
Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namier (1956), 66. 

17 Wyvill, 1, 322-4. 

18 The rolls of the petitions of 1780 and 1783, in the York City Library, contain lists of the 
canvassers and their returns from each district. That for 1783 was printed by Wyvill (Political 
Papers, 11, 249-51). There were at least a few omissions, as one or two more names can be added 
from the surviving correspondence. The names of the leading canvassers for the association 
itself during the spring and summer of 1780 are recorded on the parchment returns of signa- 
tures (York City Library MSS., M. 32). The known canvassers numbered, in January 1780, 
sixty-seven, in the spring and summer, fifty-six, and in January 1783, eighty-five. A few of 
the most active members of the committee did not engage in canvassing. These men were 
mostly resident in York and presumably lacked the necessary local ‘interest’ and contacts. 
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have been any idea that weight of numbers could be employed to stop it;!® 
and Yorkshire was not one of the counties where, later, opponents of the 
petitions for economical reform thought it worth while to organize a counter- 
address. The ability of the reformers in 1783 to secure over ten thousand 
signatures for the petition for parliamentary reform despite the disapproval 
of most of the leaders of the Rockingham party as well as of the former 
connexions of North’s ministry, was a most remarkable evidence of their 
strength in the county. 

By long-established custom the community of an English shire stated 
views on matters of particular political concern at a county meeting, a gather- 
ing of the gentry and yeomen in numbers sufficient to be regarded as genuinely 
representative of county opinion. This opinion would be stated by resolution, 
followed sometimes by petition, protestation, or address to the throne. 
During the period of the Yorkshire Association Wyvill and his friends 
accordingly looked to county meetings as the ultimate spring of authority 
for their activities. From the six hundred or so nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
yeomen who assembled at York on 30 December 1779 came approval for the 
petition for economical reform; and by its vote was established the county 
committee, with a membership of sixty-one named persons, ‘to carry on the 
necessary correspondence’ for promoting the petition and to engage in ‘such 
other measures’ as might ‘conduce to restore the freedom of parliament’. 
When the committee and its leaders, in accordance with the resolutions of 
30 December, had thrashed out the project of a county association, this in 
turn was submitted, on 28 March 1780, to the approval of another county 
meeting. Yet another attended by at least three hundred people was convened 
on 19 December 1782 to adopt formally the petition for parliamentary reform 
which the committee of association had prepared.?° 

The main formal organization of the reform movement was provided by 
the committee, originally the county committee of 30 December 1779, later 
the same members confirmed in office, with some additions, as the committee 
of association on 28 March 1780. Originally sixty-one in number, on 28 March 
the committee was increased by an undisclosed number to somewhere 
between seventy and eighty.” At the same time it was given powers to co-opt, 
which it used with some freedom: between the end of March and the end of 
August over forty members were co-opted, a fair number of them extremely 
active supporters, either as committee men or as canvassers for the association. 
Recruitment at this stage seems to have been mainly with a view to drawing 
as many willing helpers as possible into the organization. Later on Wyvill, 
at any rate, regarded the enrolment of more members as a means of impressing 


*® Alexander Wedderburn to William Eden, n.d. [mid-Dec. 1779], John Robinson to Eden, 
23 Dec. 1779 (B[ritish] M[useum] Add. MSS. 34416, fos. 510, 489). 

*® Wyvill, 1, 4-6, 148; 11, 38-9; Leeds Intelligencer, 31 December 1782. 

1 Wyvill, 1, 148. 
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the government with the strength of reformist feeling in the county." The 
committee discussed, amended, and approved plans of action before they 
were put into effect. Attendance as measured only by the more important 
meetings was fairly high, round fifty or sixty. 

For so large a body, including men from all over the county, and with 
a quorum of twenty-one, frequent meetings were out of the question. It 
proved necessary, almost immediately in January 1780, to establish a small 
sub-committee for routine business. This consisted of such committee 
members as lived in or near York, and, after March 1780, any other members 
who might happen to be there from time to time. Its terms of reference were 
limited to sending formal acknowledgements and preparing answers to 
correspondence, and, when the occasion required, looking after canvassing.” 
At times small ad-hoc sub-committees were appointed to discharge particular 
limited tasks.”* 

One other element of organization helped to give coherence and effectiveness 
to the activities of the association. Among the first steps taken by the county 
committee in January 1780 was the appointment of a salaried clerk. The 
committee contracted for this service with the firm of Graves and Gray, 
solicitors of York, and it was in this way that the William Gray who makes 
an occasional fleeting appearance in Wyvill’s printed correspondence, came 
to be intimately associated with the activities of the Yorkshire reformers. 
Gray proved a most able, diligent, and whole-hearted servant. The son of 
a minor customs official at Hull, he had served his articles with one of 
Yorkshire’s well-known political attorneys, William Iveson of Hedon, and in 
1772 had become assistant to Graves at York at the modest stipend of {60 
per annum. The firm then was, and for some time continued to be, in low 
water. Graves was elderly and inactive. In 1774 Gray hesitated before 
accepting a partnership, suspecting that his share might bring him less than 
his salary as assistant. The firm suffered further embarrassments during the 
following years through a rascally nephew of Graves, who in 1782 finally 
absconded with most of his uncle’s assets. In such circumstances even the 
unusual line of business offered by the committee would be acceptable. But 
it was not merely this situation which brought Gray into the service of the 
reform movement. Wyvill and his friends were good judges of their man. 
Gray was by temperament an idealist and a reformer. The connexions he 
began to form from 1780 onwards, with such leading Yorkshire personalities 
as Wyvill, Henry Duncombe, Wilberforce, and Sir Robert D’Arcy Hildyard, 
soon opened to him ample opportunities for profit and advancement in the 
county, but he never coveted a great fortune. From an early date he devoted 


22 Wyvill to William Gray, 14 Sept. 1781, encl., York City Library MSS., M. 25. All 
documents cited below without further reference are in this collection. 

23 Wyvill, 1, 50-1, 52-6, 61-2. 

*4 E.g. in August 1780 a sub-committee was set up to receive and report upon the enrol- 
ment of members of the association. Ibid. 1, 262. 
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at least a twentieth, and before long a tenth, of his income to charity, he 
became a minor associate of Wilberforce in the promotion of the evangelical 
movement in Yorkshire, and he was a supporter of good causes in the county 
throughout his life. On receiving in 1790 the post of distributor of stamps in 
the West Riding, he protested that the emolument ought to be reduced. In 
later days he was so determined not to profit unduly from the government 
service, that in 1815 and 1816 he anonymously returned over £2000 to the 
Treasury as conscience money.”° Hard-working, conscientious, and devoted, 
he was in every respect well fitted for the role now offered him, and he 
laboured diligently in the reformers’ cause. The unprinted correspondence 
of the association, at the same time as it stresses further the importance of 
Wyvill’s leadership, shows that Gray played no less essential a part as its 
chief executive officer, receiving instructions from the committee, the business 
sub-committee and from Wyvill himself, translating them into action, 
disseminating propaganda according to Wyvill’s direction, maintaining con- 
stant contact with the printers of the York newspapers, whose facilities were 
continually in demand, and helping to set in motion the mass of mainly 
voluntary effort, by means of which support for the association and for the 
county petitions was obtained. In 1780 and in 1784 he took an equally im- 
portant role in the organization of the association’s successful county election 
campaigns. Wyvill’s many unprinted letters to Gray give ample evidence of 
his reliance upon him. In June 1784 Wyvill wrote to him: ‘I am with great 
esteem for your firm and conscientious adherence. ..and the great assistance 
I have all along had from your industry and exactness in executing the office 
you had undertaking (sic).’ Six years later, when Gray was offered the 
distributorship of stamps, Wyvill stood as one of his sureties. 

During the years 1780-3 the Yorkshire committee organized three mass 
demonstrations of opinion in the county: the petition of 1780 for economical 
reform, the association itself, and the petition for parliamentary reform of 
1783. County petitions and addresses might be raised in either of two ways. 
One—the least troublesome—was to get a well-attended county meeting, 
secure the signatures of as many as possible of the freeholders who were present, 
and represent this as the act of the county. The later petitions for parlia- 
mentary reform submitted from Yorkshire in 1784 and 1785 were of this kind. 
But an instrument signed in this fashion was open to the objection that it 
was the work of merely a few enthusiasts, not really representative of county 
opinion; and in preparing the petitions of 1780 and 1783 Wyvill and his 
associates set out to secure the expressed views, by signature, of as many as 
possible of the electors in the county. The enrolment of members of the 
association imposed a labour of a similar nature. In addition the associators 
carried out successful preliminary campaigns for two general elections. All 


** Almyra Gray, Papers and Diaries of a York Family, 1764-1839 (1923), especially pp. 30-7. 
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these enterprises presented various problems of method, and in the course 
of surmounting them the reformers built up an organization of increasing 
scope and efficiency. 

Canvassing and collection of signatures was carried out mainly by the volun- 
tary efforts of enthusiastic supporters. The unprinted correspondence of the 
association contains more than one suggestion for the employment of paid 
agents,?® but resort to this expedient remained exceptional. On 28 January 
1783 William Gray told Pemberton Milnes: ‘The circulation of duplicates of 
the petition for signature is, in general, by means of gentlemen friendly to it, 
free of expence to the committee’; though in his view the committee would 
agree to the payment of agents where this was thought necessary. In the 
manuscript roll of the 1783 petition, there is only one record of the use of 
agents, though others were employed by individual associators.”’ To cover the 
whole county by voluntary assistance was difficult, though with experience, 
and with a growing body of support, considerable improvement was achieved 
after the spring of 1780. In December 1779 the county committee made no 
formal arrangement about the first petition beyond the allocation of so many 
parchments to each riding.?® The assignment of personal responsibility for 
forwarding the collection of signatures may in part have been arranged 
informally, before committee members dispersed. Otherwise it depended 
upon requests sent in the committee’s name to likely individuals. This method 
of allocation was bound to be haphazard, some districts were left ill-served 
through lack of helpers, and in two cases at least parchments were sent to 
people who were away from home or unwilling to act.2® Even when these 
matters were reported, further delay in providing remedies arose from the 
lack, until 21 January, of a business sub-committee able to meet in frequent 
session. The newly appointed clerk of the committee had not then the standing, 
which he acquired later, to take the initiative. Three months later, when the 
association came to be circulated for signature, the business sub-committee 
was detailed to take such measures as were necessary.*° But there were still 
complaints about lack of assistance, especially in the industrial districts of the 
West Riding. ‘No gentleman in the neighbourhood of Halifax has under- 
taken a parchment except Mr Buck’, John Milnes reported to Gray on 1 June; 
and he also noted the difficulties he faced working alone in the Wakefield 
area: ‘Had I more time don’t doubt getting a great majority of the free- 
holders in this part, but in this manufacturing country the houses lie wide 
from each other so makes it very tedious.’ About six weeks later, on 10 July, 
he reported: ‘Many and indeed the greater part of my neighbours are very 

26 William Baines to Gray, 23 Jan., James Stovin to Gray, 28 Jan. 1780, Pemberton 
Milnes to Gray, 26 Jan. 1783. 

27 Tbid.; Wyvill, 11, 250. [bid. 1, 51. 

*® Richard Wilson to the committee, 6 Jan. 1780; Wyvill, 1, 52, 53-4, 70; James Stovin 
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30 Wyvill, 1, 167. 
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sanguine in the cause but will not put themselves out of the way to forward 
the signing... .I must acknowledge myself obliged to Mr Richard Milnes 
who went with me twice upon this business, but now that I am going from 
home I fear not one of the gentlemen will give themselves the pains they ought 
to do.’ On this occasion again, in one or two instances, the committee placed 
reliance upon individuals who failed, for lack of wish or will, to give proper 
assistance.*! 

At the end of 1782, when the committee came to launch the second 
petition, the response at the county meeting gave it justifiable hopes of en- 
larging the little army of canvassers. It was resolved, ‘That engrossed copies 
of the petition be sent to the gentlemen who circulated the former county 
petition, and that these gentlemen be requested to apply particularly to any 
other gentlemen, who are friendly to the measure, for their assistance, in 
tendering the petition to the freeholders in their respective neighbourhoods 
for their signatures.’*? Despite the continued opposition from the high 
nobility of the county, many people gave support to the petition who had 
hitherto stood aloof from the reformers,** and more than twenty new can- 
vassers were drawn into service. There were still gaps. Complaints came in 
about neglect in Holderness and, once more, about the difficulty of covering 
the clothing districts round Wakefield.** In the north, so Sheldon Cradock of 
Hartforth reported to Gray on 5 January: ‘It is between thirty and forty 
miles along the Tees banks from this place into Mr Chaloner’s neighbour- 
hood, and not one active friend the whole way, rather the contrary, nor does 
Mr Cradock hear of a petition in circulation.’ The action taken in this case is 
not known, but other instances show that the committee had by this time 
achieved an added effectiveness through the expertise acquired by its clerk, 
William Gray, and his willingness to shoulder responsibility. When John 
Milnes warned Gray on 8 January that there was no associator in charge of 
the districts round Keighley and Bradford, where adverse Cavendish influence 
would be encountered, and suggested the names of two possible helpers, 
Gray wrote to both next day.** On receipt of a letter from Pemberton Milnes 
stressing the need to employ paid agents in the Wakefield area, he did not 
hesitate an instant: ‘As there will not be a sub-committee meeting of some 
days, and the time is short, I take the earliest opportunity of answering.’ 
Normal practice, he explained, was to depend on voluntary canvassers: ‘Yet 
where the employment of agents cannot be dispensed with, I have no doubt 
but the committee would wish it without regarding the expence. If therefore 
you would have the goodness to procure such assistance as you may think 


31 Thomas Weddell to Gray, 27 July, Sir James Ibbetson to Gray, 30 July 1780. 
3 Wyvill, 11, 235. 

33 York Chronicle, 27 Dec. 1782; William Chaloner to Gray, 5 Jan. 1783. 

* William Battle to Gray, 8 Jan., Pemberton Milnes to Gray, 26 Jan. 1783. 

*° Gray’s endorsement on Milnes’s letter. 
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necessary of I will reimburse the expence out of the first committee money 
that comes to my hands.’3¢ 

Members of the county committee did not realize at first how much 

personal effort would be necessary to secure really effective subscription to 
petitions or to the association. The easiest way to get signatures, but also 
quite the most unsatisfactory, was to lodge duplicates in various alehouses or 
other places of resort in each parish or township and advertise this arrange- 
ment for the information of the freeholders. Those who took responsibility 
for the first petition in 1780 soon became aware that this method was little 
better than useless, and that more active steps to secure signatures would have 
to be taken. On 26 January Pemberton Milnes reported from Leeds: ‘I am 
obliged to send a person with it from house to house, not the least regard was 
paid to the printed advertisement of its laying at such and such places for 
signing, I have since also sent persons with it into all the villages many miles 
round this neighbourhood.’ And about the same time William Baines (who 
eventually collected 331 signatures) reported from the Skipton district: 
‘I have sent a person round the country to the distance of near about 20 miles 
every way, who has been out day and night since I sent off the petition from 
York, and I shall take the liberty to recommend the same practice in every 
part of the county; being sensible that had I suffered it to lie at the public 
house, for such people only as might chuse to come in and sign it, I would not 
at this day have got above 30 or 40 names to it.’ ‘I am now well satisfied’, 
James Stovin wrote on 28 January to William Chaloner, ‘that the mode of 
lodging it on particular days at the market towns will not do, and that the 
only way to have it well filled, is to tender it to every freeholder at his own 
house, and I hope the committee will immediately take proper measures for 
this purpose.’ The expense, he thought, would not be very great, and a sub- 
scription might be raised to meet it. One or two at least of the canvassers felt 
that the petition would have been much more successful if this circumstance 
had been realized and acted upon in time.*” The measure of success with the 
association during the spring and summer, and still more with the second 
petition in 1783, was due at least in part to the more general adoption of 
this practice. 

What of the relations between canvassers and subscribers? On at least one 
occasion during the canvassing of the first petition the assertion was openly 
made that the lesser freeholders were being dragooned into signing by their 
social superiors. The York Chronicle of 4 February and the Leeds Intelligencer 
of the 8th both carried the report that one gentleman active in promoting the 
petition had given all his tenants possessing forty-shilling freeholds orders 
to sign. ‘May it not be fairly inferred from this one instance’, was the com- 
ment, ‘that similar methods are used by most of the leaders of opposition?... 


36 Gray to Milnes, 28 Jan. 1783, draft on the blank sheet of Milnes’s letter of 26 Jan. 
3? Richard Wilson to Graves and Gray, 3 Feb. 1780. 
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With what face can they condemn ministerial influence, when they are acting 
the same part in respect to their own dependents?’ Similarly, the Leeds 
Intelligencer of 14 January 1783 reported that leading merchants of the town 
were putting pressure upon men dependent upon them to sign the petition 
for parliamentary reform. That such individual cases occurred is not un- 
likely. That the general inference should be drawn is much less certain. 
There are scattered pieces of evidence throughout the correspondence of the 
Yorkshire association which indicate an extremely scrupulous attitude on this 
point among its members. Gamaliel Lloyd of Leeds, writing on 17 April 1780 
to the committee about the circulation of duplicates of the association, 
observed : 


I must own. . .I do not like to see men subscribe to any opinions that they either 
do not understand, or of the truth of which they are not thoroughly convinced: 
now I found that if I read the association paper half a dozen times over to some of 
them they were no wiser than at the first; to obviate this inconvenience I have taken 
with me a person that speaks the Leeds dialect in great perfection and who in a con- 
cise and intelligible manner explained the nature of the three propositions, so that 
I trust that those who sign the duplicate I hand about, do it from conviction, and 
not merely because their neighbours have signed it before them. 


On 28 July Gray was informed by William Raines of Wyton: 


When Sir Robert Hildyard came down from London he signed the association 
himself, but desired me not to press any of the freeholders to sign, as he thought if 
they were not inclined to do it voluntarily we were better without their names. I have 
followed his instructions and those whose signatures are annexed were none of them 
pressed but only asked if they chose to sign, there are many others who desired to 
consider of it which I have not had their answers. 


Quite apart from the moral obligation which the reformers thus recognized, 
they soon came to realize that it was absolutely necessary to give full explana- 
tions of their objects if they were to get the best results on their canvass—and 
unlimited patience was essential. On 25 January 1780 John Matthews 
reported to the committee from Whitby: ‘The people in general in this 
neighbourhood were very averse to it [the petition] at the first, but by degrees 
their prejudices subside, and we hope several will sign it.’ ‘[I] wish a little 
more time had been allowed me, as the freeholders have signed with greater 
spirit since the association business was explained’, St Andrew Ward wrote 
to Gray on 2 February.°* During the next phase of the reformers’ activities, 
in some places, if not in all, application for signatures to the association was 
preceded by the circulation of printed copies of it for the information of the 
freeholders. ‘I am waiting’, Sir Robert Hildyard told Gray on 2 April, ‘for 
some of the printed copies of the association etc. that I may disperse them in 
the country before I can get any hands to the parchment.’ Three years later, 
in a letter reporting progress with the petition of 1783 at Beverley, John 


38 The point alluded to in Ward’s letter is explained on pp. 158-9 below. 
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Courtney declared: ‘ Many people would not have signed had we not explained 
the nature of the petition to them, which shows the usefulness of tendering it.’ 

Coercion was thus eschewed by the reformers, and it was in any case often 
out of the question. They sought to enrol support based upon conviction. In 
the process the influence and prestige of social superiority was bound, of 
course, to have some effect. This sort of influence the reformers did not think 
improper. They were prepared to exercise such leadership as lay naturally 
with them in virtue of their position in county society. When the association 
was launched the advisability of making public the names of the gentry who 
had signed it at the adoption meeting at York was strongly urged upon Wyvill 
by one of his well-wishers: ‘Such an example would greatly encourage the 
inferior freeholders and even others who were not at the meeting yesterday.’ 
And one of his chief colleagues on the committee hoped that the names of all 
the committee would appear on the printed copies of the association which 
were being circulated for information, as this would ‘give a sanction to the 
cause in the county’.®® The associators also realized, or soon discovered, that 
during canvassing local class relationships had to be taken into account. The 
situation varied greatly from district to district. In some parts of the county 
the attitude taken up by the local squires was paramount. ‘J agree with you’, 
William Raines wrote to Gray, discussing the circulation of the petition of 
1783, ‘that if it was made known amongst the Holderness freeholders of 
Mr Constable’s intention of signing the petition it would have great weight to 
induce them to sign it. When I return home [I] will have a little conversa- 
tion with Mr Raines of Burton and if I find it will not be disagreeable to 
Mr Constable to communicate his intention of signing the petition will 
endeavour to make it known to them as much as in my power.’*° Pocklington, 
the Reverend John Bourne reported, was not worth canvassing, unless the 
approval of the Anderson family were obtained: ‘I have written to Lady 
Anderson, to desire she will allow her youngest son to meet me there... . Under 
the influence of that name, I trust we may be able to do something.’ With the 
aid of a letter from one of the Andersons he was able to secure about a dozen 
signatures.*! Canvassers who moved into districts not their own without 
some local recommendation might find their efforts entirely in vain. In 
January 1780 James Stovin reported to Gray: ‘Mr P{richard] had it [the 
petition] at Howden last Saturday and Selby on Monday and returned with 
nine more names, but not one from Howden. . . . Why he was not more success- 
ful I cannot tell—only I have since been told, that he was a stranger at 
Howden, and was so warm on the subject, that nobody would come near him.’ 

But not all the canvassers faced this sort of situation. Scarborough, for 
instance, was a case peculiar to itself, in that the animosities between the 


3° Francis Peirson to Wyvill, 29 Mar., Sir Robert Hildyard to Gray, 2 Apr. 1780. 
40 9 Jan. 1783. ‘1 To Gray, 21 Jan., 2 Feb. 1783. 
#2 19 Jan. 1780. 
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corporation and the leading gentry of the neighbourhood meant that applica- 
tions to the latter might do more harm than good.* In parts of the West 
Riding the gentry had little influence, or such as they had needed backing by 
the interest of the leading clothiers; and in some districts it was the clothiers 
alone who had the interest. In the Skipton district the gentry on the whole 
disapproved of the petition for economicai reform. Nevertheless, William 
Baines informed the committee, ‘the middling branch of freeholders are so 
little influenced by the refusals of their supporters, that I have got about two 
hundred and fifty names’.“* In the Huddersfield area John Milnes thought 
a letter of support from Sir John Ramsden would be desirable; with that, he 
concluded, ‘as we purchase at least one half of the white cloths, don’t doubt 
getting all of them to a man’. But round Wakefield he declared there were 
no gentry with whom to reckon: ‘The freeholders in the district of Morley 
and Agbridge are chiefly clothiers or in the stuff way of business, so that none 
but merchants have much interest in that country.’”*? The approach of the 
associators had to be varied according to the characteristics of each district. 
There was no simple formula to success. 

The progress of the associating movement inevitably depended to some 
extent upon these influences of a traditional kind. But Wyvill placed great 
reliance on reasoned argument aimed at a wide public: in this, perhaps, more 
than in anything, the movement took shape and character from his hand. He 
believed that the campaign for reform must and would stand by its own 
merits. Men’s minds and hearts must and would be won by the rational 
nature of the appeal made by the association. Counter-argument was 
welcome, for the resulting debate, whether in speech or on paper, could not 
fail to bring out the advantages of reform. It was as part of his deliberate 
policy that in 1780 and in 1782 long accounts of the discussions at the county 
meetings, with reports of speeches on both sidcs of the question, were in- 
serted in the local press. In November 1782 Blanchard, the printer of the 
York Chronicle, referred to Gray a contribution criticizing the association, 
which he was ready to reject if Wyvill desired. Gray in turn consulted Wyvill. 
On 28 November Wyvill replied, that he felt much obliged to Blanchard; 
but ‘you may assure him, I have not so poor an opinion of the solidity of the 
ground we have taken to have the smallest desire to stop any publication 
against it; neither, indeed, should I think it right; unless it were some piece 
containing gross abuse, or calumny, evidently injurious to the character of 
the association or individuals’. With this answer he forwarded a paragraph 
to be printed in refutation of the hostile argument. Attacks upon himself, 
provided they were not scurrilous, he treated with the same bland equanimity. 
‘I am obliged to Mr Blanchard for his attention to me personally’, he wrote 
to Gray on 7 January 1785, in a similar connexion, ‘but I do not desire any 


*® Col. Barnard Foord to William Withers, 24 Jan. 1783. #4 23 Jan. 1780. 
*® To Gray, n.d. [rec. 10 Apr.] and 10 July 1780. 
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publication in which my character may be treated freely or even harshly to be 
suppressed. I have no manner of objection to the thing in question appearing 
in the next paper.’ 

His awareness of the importance of the press was outstanding. Two news- 
papers were being published in York during this period. The York Courant, 
owned by Mrs Ann Ward, and managed and printed for her by D. A. Russell, 
tended to eschew politics. On the whole it accepted less matter about the 
Yorkshire Association than the York Chronicle, owned and produced by 
W. Blanchard and Co. Wyyvill’s references to the York Chronicle show that 
he regarded it as the more important mouthpiece for the reformers ;*® and 
from Blanchard’s offers to suppress material hostile to them it would appear 
that the publicity he gave them was due not merely to business considerations 
but to genuine political sympathy. These two journals were the mainstay of 
Wyvill’s press campaigns, though he was always ready to plant material else- 
where if the occasion demanded. He had insertions placed in the Leeds 
Mercury through the associators in that town*?—the other Leeds paper, the 
Leeds Intelligencer, was blatantly hostile and rarely accepted advertisements or 
favourable comment—and, at times, in the Newcastle Hue and Cry.*® On 
a few occasions at least he made use of the London Courant and one or two 
other metropolitan journals which favoured the reformers.*® 

From the start Wyvill used the press as an instrument of persuasion and 
propaganda. Professor Butterfield long ago drew attention to the fact that, 
at the end of 1779, ‘the local newspapers, which in the preceding months 
had given no evidence of general hardship in the country or particular 
grievances in Yorkshire, now began to print paragraphs illustrating the 
extravagance of the government, the decline of commerce, and the decay of 
the landed interest’. Paragraphs and anonymous letters were contributed to 
stimulate interest in the petitioning movement.*® A great part of this material 
almost certainly came from Wyvill himself. Once or twice his hand was 
openly seen. For instance, early in 1780, when the experience of canvassers, 
circulating the first Yorkshire petition, had shown the need to state publicly 
that nothing illegal was intended by the plan of association mentioned at the 
county meeting of 30 December,*! and a paragraph had been inserted in the 
York Chronicle for this purpose,®** a published exchange of letters between 
Wyvill and Dr A. Hunter was designed to provide repetitions of the explana- 
tion and so ensure as wide a circulation for it as possible. The public was 
assured that the action contemplated by the reformers would be ‘conformable 


46 Wyvill to Gray, 6, 12 Mar., and n.d. [June] 1783. 

47 Wyvill to Gray, 6 Dec. 1783, 13 Dec. 1784. 

48 Wyvill to Gray, 12, 14, 19, 24 Nov. 1782, 13 Dec. 1784, 7 Jan. 1785. 

* Wyvill to Gray, 30 Oct. 1781, 10 Jan. 1783, 13 Feb. 1785. 

50 “The Yorkshire Association and the Crisis of 1779-80’, 77. 

51 Wyvill, 1, 54; cf. St Andrew Ward to Gray, 2 Feb. 1780, cited p. 155 above. 
Ibid. 
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to law and the constitution’, and that the object of the proposed association 
was simply to withhold support at future elections from parliamentary 
candidates who declined promising to promote the reforms requested in the 
petition for economical reform.®* Other pro-reform material in the York 
press in these early months of the movement cannot be traced directly to 
Wyvill but, from the numerous later instances when this can be done, it may 
justifiably be inferred that he provided most of it. In April 1780, after the 
project of the association had been fairly launch heed, stressed the necessity 
of keeping the York newspapers ‘constantly well supplied with paragraphs 
relative to the association’. The printers were to be persuaded that it was in 
their interest to maintain an open press on the subject and not to insist upon 
charging for insertions. Paragraphs taken from the London papers were to 
be reproduced and supplemented with short letters ‘adapted to the state of 
sentiments, objections, etc., at the time’.*4 From the beginning of 1781 the 
unprinted correspondence of the association contains an increasingly frequent, 
though irregular series of letters from Wyvill to Gray with instructions for 
the insertion of items, some of them printed cuttings from the London papers, 
others short manuscript paragraphs, or letters to the printer, or items of 
association correspondence. In connexion with the preparation of the petition 
of 1783, there were eight such letters in November 1782, two in December, 
and six in January 1783. Much similar correspondence survives for 1784 and 
1785. The material published was designed, depending upon circumstances, 
to keep up interest in the association and the movements for petitions, to 
encourage supporters, to present and explain from time to time the policy of 
the associators, and to answer criticisms and expose misrepresentations. It 
was deliberately intended to stimulate interest in politics among a wider public, 
if only for the very practical reason that by this means alone did it seem 
possible to budge the forces of conservatism in the House of Commons. As 
many as possible of the people who already had the vote should be provoked 
into using it with genuine political considerations in mind. A paragraph in 
the York Chronicle of 14 February 1783—one of many probably contributed 
by Wyvill—declared: ‘The freeholders in general are now much better 
informed than they were...in consequence of their frequent meeting and 
communicating their sentiments. ..and also of perusing the different tracts, 
and weighing the several arguments which have been produced on each side 
concerning this important question.’ The reformers probably exaggerated the 
extent to which a wider public had become conscious of political questions, 
but there was doubtless some truth in this report. Although the pace of the 
movement was not sustained after 1783, and those achievements with which 
it could be credited were due mainly to the labours of a devoted minority of 


53 York Chronicle, 18 Feb.; reprinted, Wyvill, 111, 173-8. 
* To [?] Gray, 25 Apr. 1780. 
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influential men, the political education of the lesser freeholders cannot have 
been negligible. 

What, finally, can be said, without an immense detailed social analysis, of 
the numbers and the quality of the freeholders who were thus drawn into the 
weft of politics, and who gave support to the reformers by signing the petitions 
and the association? The numerical proportion of them within the county 
as a whole is uncertain. Yorkshire had so long been without a contested 
parliamentary election, that the number of its electors could only be roughly 
estimated. ‘The associators, using the last poll, of 1741, as their basis, reckoned 
the electorate at about 16,000.°° They claimed accordingly that the totals of 
about 8000 and about 10,000 subscriptions to the petitions of 1780 and 1783 
showed that more than half the voters were on their side.®* According to 
a hostile report in the Leeds Intelligencer of 31 December 1782, only 300 out 
of 30,000 freeholders had attended the last county meeting, but these figures 
are too obviously propagandist to be accepted. Still, in view of the upward 
trend of population, the associators’ estimate of 16,000 may have been too 
low, and their claims to the support of a strict numerical majority unfounded: 
Sir George Savile, the veteran parliamentary representative of the county, in 
1780 referred to his ‘twenty thousand’ constituents.®” Even:so, the reformers 
may have been in the right, in the sense of having the majority of the more 
substantial freeholders behind them. In an exchange of letters with Wyvill 
early in 1780 Savile gave the reformers some important advice :>* 

You say you judge that 6,000 will have signed in a fortnight. . .if among this 6,000 
there is a strong proportion of property, I should reckon it a very respectable 
petition: because the grievance complained of is such as must be supposed to be 
best known to persons of some rank in the world. If 10,000 persons of more retired 
lives (from their situations) were to speak of the abuses of office, everybody would 
see that they went upon a weaker degree of evidence than those whose situations put 
them more in the way of knowing those abuses, as well as of feeling, in common 
with the rest, the effects of them; and you would be tauntingly asked, how John 
and Thomas came to know of these abuses? and the great number of signatures would 
be ascribed to diligent canvassing and telling stories in ale-houses. 


Here was fair warning that it was not only the numbers but the respectable 
standing of the petitioners that mattered. Savile’s views were regarded with 
great respect by the leading associators, and there are at least one or two 
indications that his advice was followed. From reports about the West Riding 
cited above, it would seem that many of the subscribers there belonged to 
a pretty independent set of men. For instance: it was the ‘ middling freeholders’ 
of the Skipton district, not the humble Johns and Thomases, who made up 
William Baines’s collection of over 300 names to the first petition. Ralph 
Jackson of Normanby, returning on 25 July 1780 the copy of the association 


%5 York Chronicle, 29 Sept. 1780. 56 Wyvill, 1, 106-7. 
Thid. 1, 58 Ibid. 111, 201. 
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which he had been circulating in the neighbourhood of Northallerton, 
remarked that he had secured the signatures of 125 freeholders, ‘many of 
whom have considerable property in freehold estates in this county’. From 
the almost complete set of the parchments of the association it appears that 
practically all the subscribers were at least sufficiently literate to sign their 
own names: the number whose marks had to be attested was less than 2 per 
cent. In early September 1780 Savile considered that ‘the number and 
respectability’ of the 5800 or so signatures were such ‘as to stand in his 
judgment for a declaration of the sense of his constituents’.®® In the extent 
and the character of the support which the reformers attracted, the situation 
in Yorkshire stood in marked contrast with that in most counties, where the 
associating movement died of inanition or could command only a derisory 
measure of support.®? 

5° York Chronicle, 8 Sept. 1780. Cf. Savile’s election address, Wyvill, 1, 282. 

6° By late 1781 only six other counties had associations on the Yorkshire model, and two 
others had associations pledged to economical reform only (Wyvill, 1, 381-3). In Cambridge- 
shire subscription to an association was begun but produced only forty names (B.M. Add. 


MSS. 35681, fo. 413). Lack of support for the movement in the country as a whole is also 
evident from comments by Savile in the autumn of 1780 (Wyvill, 111, 236-9, 270-1). 
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IV. THE ANTI-LEAGUE AND THE 
CORN LAW CRISIS OF 1846! 


By Mary Lawson-TANCRED 


THE repeal of the corn laws in 1846 has generally been regarded as the result 
of a clash between the old agricultural order and the rising industrial and 
commercial classes of the era. Whether or not this view is altogether correct, 
it is certain that there was another side to the story that deserves a closer 
scrutiny than it has hitherto received—namely that of the difficulties which 
took place within the ranks of the agriculturists of the Conservative party. 
The outcome involved an event that was just as interesting and perhaps more 
important than the fate of the corn laws. In bringing about the downfall of 
Sir Robert Peel, it radically altered the fortunes of Benjamin Disraeli, who 
could never have found any considerable place in Peel’s Conservative party. 
On the disruption of that party, he was able to make himself indispensable 
in the building of a new one and thus ensure for himself a destiny that it had 
seemed might well elude him. How closely he concerned himself with the 
early stages of the agricultural intrigue that ended in the downfall of Peel it is 
not intended here to inquire. Suffice it to remember that he had been 
involved in agricultural conspiracies long before 1846° and had doubtless been 
for some time aware of the possibilities of the kind of rupture which eventually 
occurred. At all events he always seems to have kept a very calculating 
eye on the differences that sprang up between Peel and his agricultural 
following. 

The grievances of the agriculturists of the Conservative party were about 
political as well as economic issues, for the agricultural interest was considered 
to be the basis of the constitution and Conservative agriculturists felt that they 
were the very backbone of any truly Conservative party and that therefore 
their prestige, influence and interests must be of paramount importance in 
such a party. Those who maintained that agriculture would be ‘destroyed’ 
by the repeal of the corn laws, were not always referring to economic ruin. 
They meant that the apparent surrender by the Conservative party to the 
unconstitutional extra-parliamentary Anti-Corn-Law League would destroy 
the prestige of the agricultural interest and undermine its political ascendancy. 

1 This article is derived mainly from contemporary newspaper sources. The papers most 
frequently referred to will be abbreviated as follows: M.P., Morning Post; M.H., Morning 
Herald; M.C., Morning Chronicle; T., The Times. The numbers following the initials of the 
newspaper indicate day, month, year, page, column in that order. 

2 I am grateful to Dr G. Kitson Clark for many long discussions about the agricultural 
point of view on the corn law question. 


3 See W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1910), I, p. 263. 
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Such a process would be fatal to the Conservative party and endanger the 
whole structure of the constitution.* 

From the extreme agricultural point of view, it seemed that Peel lacked 
respect for these considerations, neglected to consult his agricultural followers, 
even treated them with contempt and was dangerously influenced by agitators 
of the industrial and commercial classes.> Furthermore, their enemies taunted 
the agriculturists that such was indeed the case, that their views counted 
for no more than did those of the animals they fattened for the Smithfield 
Show and that their opinions had been ‘dropped out of the calculation’.°® 
Such jibes rankled and it was these discontents, as much perhaps as 
his actual measures, which lay at the bottom of Peel’s disagreement with 
a section of his agricultural followers. The quarrel was a very dangerous 
one, for the strength of the agricultural interest in the Conservative party 
was potentially enormous. The fact that it had never been able effectively to 
assert itself seems to have made Peel too confident in his belief that he 
could always overrule it. And indeed it seemed that he was right. The 
suddenness with which the long standing but ineffectual grumbling of the 
agriculturists was turned into drastic action was a surprise to many besides 
Sir Robert. 

The story of the parliamentary opposition to the repeal of the corn laws in 
1846 is told in Disraeli’s life of Lord George Bentinck, published in 1852,’ 
and the book has remained the chief source of information about the crisis 
from the protectionist point of view. It relates how Lord George rallied the 
agriculturists in the fight with the seemingly invincible Sir Robert Peel. It 
becomes apparent in the course of the book, however, that the corn laws were, 
in reality, a secondary consideration and that the main purpose of the battle 
was to liberate the agricultural interest from Peel’s ascendancy. That object- 
ive, implicit in Disraeli’s story, is expounded in an editorial article in the 
Standard newspaper,® written at the time the debates on the Corn Bill were 
about to open. In this it is maintained that even if it should end in defeat, 
a prolonged parliamentary campaign would consolidate and discipline the 
true Conservative party and direct it to its true leaders. Thus conservatism, 
the Church and all the other interests doomed to fall with the agricultural 
interest would be saved. 

Such a hope could be realized only by the creation of an organized Protec- 
tionist party to supersede the old Conservative party, and for such a purpose 
it was necessary that an impressive stand should be made on the corn law 
issue. The Protectionists ‘must prove to the country that they could represent 


* For one example of this view see M.H. 5. 1. 43: 4, I. 

5 See, e.g., remarks in the editorial article M.P. 5. 1. 44. 

® T. 4. 12. 45, editorial. 

* B. Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography, referred to in footnotes here- 
after as G.B. The page references are to the 1905 edition. 

® Standard, 9. 2. 46: 2, 1. 
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their cause in debate and to this end all their energies must be directed. It many ¢ 
would be fatal to them if the discussion were confined to one or two nights | the Ho 
and they overborne by the leading and habitual speakers.’® This was the main to any 
reason, rather than any real hope of saving the corn laws, for the prolonged meetin 
and fervent resistance to repeal in the winter of 1846. Though it failed to need fe 
defeat Peel’s Corn Bill, this opposition succeeded in its object of cementing had hi 
together a party to bring about his downfall. Georg 
Disraeli, however, left untold an important part of the story. He does not Muc 
reveal that, although Lord George was largely responsible for the organization whole 
of the Protectionist party in the House of Commons, the actual impetus for dealers 
the revolt against Peel did not come from him. If the contemporary press part of 
is examined, it will be found that an organized body of agricultural opinion a more 
was initially responsible for the opposition to the repeal of the corn laws. It sentati’ 
would in fact have been impossible to prolong the debates in the House of making 
Commons on any other grounds than that of the strength of agricultural extent, 
feeling outside Parliament and it is the purpose of this article to examine this suscep 
aspect of the struggle. agricul 
The following account is based almost entirely on newspaper reports, The 
generally very detailed, of agricultural meetings, and on editorial articles as an 0 
concerning them. The most important source is the Morning Post which and fo 
gives the fullest account of the meetings and much editorial comment. This mentat 
paper represented the ultra Tories and had been hostile to Peel since 1842. give W 


The Morning Herald was a Conservative newspaper which supported Peel’s party | 
ministry up to the opening of the debates in 1846. The Morning Chronicle | this ste 
supported the Anti-Corn-Law League, and The Times, while not an advocate politic: 


of free-trade principles, was always critical of the Protectionists and finally were p 
supported Sir Robert Peel in 1846. Hov 
It is clear enough from these sources that many Protectionist M.P.’s were | agricul! 
extremely reluctant to endanger the solidarity of the Conservative party by make 
embarking on a struggle with Peel, although most of them were certainly circun 
very angry with him. His position at the end of December 1845 appeared | public 
almost impregnable and he himself was confident that he could repeal the corn | and fe 
laws and carry his party with him.’® Certainly it did not seem, at that time, agricul 
that the Protectionists would prove very formidable in the session of 1846, stitute 
due to open on 22 January. Had it not been for the action taken in the . 
constituencies, there can be little doubt that the crisis of 1846 would have been re bod 
but a minor one. expressi 
During the three or four weeks prior to the opening of the session, however, —, 
the situation changed considerably and it became apparent that opposition to sag 
Peel was to be altogether more serious than had at first been anticipated. As to them 
a result of a strong demonstration of agricultural opinion in the constituencies, p ae 
* GB. so. the Ac 
10 See John Morley, Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1903), 1, 268. ‘Petitio 
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many of those Conservative M.P.’s who held agricultural seats, returned to 
the House of Commons on 22 January committed to a determined resistance 
to any attempt to repeal the corn laws. Most of them had had to face large 
meetings of their constituents who had impressed very forcibly on them the 
need for a much more energetic course of action in Parliament than any they 
had hitherto pursued. Opposition to Peel had been ensured before Lord 
George appeared at all. 

Much of this outside agitation arose from the attitude of the farmers and the 
whole class of country bankers, solicitors, land agents, millers and corn 
dealers associated with them who formed numerically the most considerable 
part of the county electorate in most rural areas. As a class they always desired 
amore active course in agricultural matters than their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives were wont to pursue. They were, however, at a disadvantage in 
making their views heard. For the landowners controlled, to a very large 
extent, the expression of agricultural opinion" and they were generally more 
susceptible to the demands of party politics than to the pressure of purely 
agricultural considerations. 

The agricultural world was, at most times, without any means of acting 
as an organized body, in a way that might cut across these political restraints 
and force its representatives to respect its views. On the other hand, parlia- 
mentary representatives, without such a body of opinion behind them to 
give weight to their demands, were often at a disadvantage in dealing with 
party leaders in agricultural concerns. It was extremely difficult to remedy 
this state of affairs, for there were strong prejudices against the organization of 
political opinion in the more conservative sections of society. Such prejudices 
were particularly strong among the agricultural interest. 

However, it so happened that, at the time of the corn law crisis of 1845/6, an 
agricultural organization was in being that enabled agricultural opinion to 
make itself felt in Parliament by the means found most effective in the 
circumstances of the time. The procedure adopted was that of widespread 
public meetings combined with a large number of petitions to Parliament 
and followed by a concerted move in the House of Commons.’ The 
agricultural organization that carried out this campaign also con- 
stituted an electoral machine that was capable of threatening agricultural 


" Tt should not be supposed that this control was absolute. The question, as it involved 
the tenants’ vote, is discussed in N. Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel. ..(1953), 177-84. The 
expression of public opinion by means of meetings was also subject to landlord control, 
though to what extent is a question that needs further investigation. Meetings on matters of 
public import could not easily be suppressed (though they doubtless were, on occasion) but 
there is evidence to suggest that they could be delayed and unwelcome resolutions to be put 
to them toned down or even stopped. 

" The part played by associations for the purposes of organizing meetings and petitioning 
Parliament is described in Sir Thomas Erskine May’s Constitutional History of England since 
the Accession of George III, 1760-1860 (1860-3). See references to ‘Association’ and 
‘Petitioning’ in the index. 
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seats.!3 It formed the indispensable basis of the Protectionist party and was thus 
essential to the maintenance of any serious opposition to Peel. In short this 
organization, known as the Anti-League, played a vital part in the final stages of 
the corn law struggle although it was almost entirely ignored by Disraeli. His 
book contains only two brief references to it, neither of which reveal its real 
importance. In view of this omission it is perhaps of interest to investigate 
the causes which led to the foundation of the Anti-League and to describe 
its activities at the time of the crisis of 1845/6. 

It had come into being in the winter of 1843/4 at a time of widespread 
alarm in the agricultural world about the eventual fate of the corn laws, 
Politicians of both parties appeared to be moving towards free trade. No one 
seemed inclined to attempt to arrest the movement and it was feared that the 
Government would eventually give way to the clamours of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. That government, the agriculturists believed, owed iis existence to 
themselves. In the elections of 1841 Conservatives had been returned to the 
House of Commons for nearly all the county seats and for the more important 
agricultural boroughs, in the belief that the existing protection of agriculture 
would be maintained with but slight modification. But in 1842 Peel had 
reduced fairly drastically the duties on imported corn and had lifted the ban 
on imported cattle. In the following year he had carried the Canadian Corn 
Bill which admitted Canadian corn at a small fixed duty. Such measures could 
hardly be expected to please the agriculturists and a good deal of criticism 
was heard, especially among the farmers.!4 There was also concern among 
some sections of the Conservative party, and a group of about seventy M.P.’s 
representing agricultural seats voted against the Government in one or both of 
two important divisions on the measures of 1842 and 1843.) They were notyet 
in real rebellion, for they were still professing general support of Peel, but 
they formed the nucleus of the later Protectionist party. 

In spite of the attitude of farmers and Protectionist politicians, however, it 
was becoming more and more doubtful that protection would long be main- 
tained. After all, the corn laws had repeatedly shown themselves inadequate 
as a means of stabilizing prices.!* The phenomenal rise in population that was 
taking place!’ offered a far better prospect of security than the corn laws had 


18 F. R. Bonham, who held the strings of the existing Conservative electoral organiza- 
tion, remained loyal to Peel. (See N. Gash, op. cit. 417.) Thus it was essential for the 
Protectionists to have their own organization. 

14 The Mark Lane Express for April, May and June 1842 and 1843 is one source of evidence, 
mainly in letters to the editor, for this discontent. 

1% On a proposed amendment of W. Miles to the Tariff of 1842 (Hansard, Lx, 671) 
and on the third reading of the Canada Corn Bill 1843 (Hansard, Lx1x, 1576). 

16 The series of drastic slumps that had occurred in the price of wheat since 1828 may 
be seen in the table of prices given in R. E. Prothero, English Farming, Past and Present 
(1912). 

17 For an account of the rising population figures, see J. H. Clapham, An Economic Histor) 
of Modern Britain: The Early Railway Age 1820-1850 (Cambridge, 1926), chap. II. 
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ever done, especially as the railways were now beginning to bring the farmers 
into communication with the rapidly growing towns.!* Increasing knowledge 
of agricultural science brought within the bounds of possibility the production 
of food on a scale never before dreamed of.!® These facts undoubtedly made 
a strong impression on a large section of landowning opinion. They were 
stressed again and again at agricultural meetings and it was plain that the 
conviction was growing that, in the circumstances of the time, cheap and 
abundant production, rather than high prices, was the way to prosperity. 
So often were these facts referred to that by the end of 1842 it was being 
said in the press that country gentlemen were becoming more interested in 
agricultural improvements than in the maintenance of the corn laws. The free 
trade press constantly asserted that such was the fact, with the object of 
convincing the farmers that the corn laws were bound to go and that opposition 
to their repeal was therefore useless. Even some Conservative newspapers 
began to insist that improvements were the only guarantee for agricultural 
prosperity and to suggest that landlords were becoming indifferent about the 
corn laws.2° Such hints alarmed the farmers, who felt that they were being 
deserted by the landlords, more especially as the latter had, in general, 
expressed no real disapproval of the Government’s measures. 

A rift was opening which the Anti-Corn-Law League determined to exploit 
and accordingly, in 1843, it embarked on an intensive campaign throughout 
the counties.*! The object was not only to preach free trade doctrines to the 
farmers, but to attack the landlords in their own camp in order to ‘wring 
from their hands that political influence which they have so much abused in 
destroying the industry of the country’.2? To this end every effort was made 
to drive a wedge between landlords and tenants by working on the already 
existing bad feeling. At the same time a mass of printed propaganda of a very 
inflammatory nature was circulated among the agricultural labourers, which 
many believed to be the cause of the outbreaks of incendiarism that occurred 
in rural areas in 1843.78 

Furthermore, the League was collecting enormous sums of money for the 
avowed purpose of interfering in parliamentary elections, and the alarm caused 
by such a course was intensified by the return of a free-trade candidate for the 
City of London in 1843. In the House of Commons, Richard Cobden** was 
making bitterly provocative attacks on the Tory landowners. Intense indigna- 


18 Tbid. chap. rx. 

18 The early Journals of the Royal Agricultural Society of England give an idea of the 
optimism of the agricultural improvers of that date. 

*° M.H. 13. 12. 42: 4, 1; MP. 13. 12. 42: 2, 3; M.P. 19. 12. 42: 2, 3; T. 9. 12. 42: 4, 2. 

*! For an account of this campaign see N. McCord, The Anti-Corn-Law League 1838- 
1846 (1958), 143. 

*2 Speech of G. Wilson (M.C. 13. 4. 43: 2, 1). 

*8 E.g. speech of T. Maydwell at Reigate (M.H. 18. 1. 44: 6, 2). Pamphlet of G. Day 
mentioned in M.P. 18. 2. 44: 3. 

** He was soon to be joined by John Bright who was returned for Durham in July 1843. 
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tion was aroused by these activities and it was inevitable that something should 
be done to counter them. In December 1843, while agriculturists from all 
over the country were in London for the Smithfield Show, a meeting was held 
to discuss the matter.2> It was attended by the Duke of Richmond, who 
became the leader of the movement, and as a result of its deliberations a net- 
work of agricultural protection societies, known as the Anti-League, was 
established. The first of these was the Essex Society for the Protection of 
Agriculture,”® set up by Robert Baker, a well-known Essex tenant farmer. 
At the same time societies were also set on foot in Sussex and Warwickshire?’ 
and during the following months meetings were held and societies formed in 
most parts of the country. 

Everything was done to show the protection societies as emanating from 
the farmers. This was because the Anti-Corn-Law League was insisting that 
the corn laws were maintained by the landlords, in order to keep up rents, while 
the farmers were ready to accept free trade. Protectionist landlords were 
therefore anxious to disprove that they acted from entirely selfish motives 
and in disregard for the interests of their tenants. The farmers, on the other 
hand, were eager to show that they had not been converted to free-trade views. 
But the movement could not have been initiated without landowning support, 
as everyone realized. Robert Baker and others had to give frequent assurances 
that the landlords approved of the meetings that were being held and were 
ready to assist ‘in purse and in person’ the moment they were called on.** 
In most areas the farmers called the preliminary meetings and then appealed 
to the landowners ‘for that support, assistance and cordial union without 
which success is not to be expected’,?® and the call was widely responded to. 
Though the Anti-League was always referred to as a farmers’ movement, it 
was, in reality, a combination of country gentlemen, clergymen and the more 
important farmers.®° 

In thus organizing themselves the agriculturists had overcome some 
strong prejudices against association which still deterred a great many land- 


26 Speech of John Ellman at Steyning (M.H. 30. 1. 44: 3, 1). 

26 A meeting was held at the Saracen’s Head in Chelmsford on 12 Dec. (M.P. 13. 12. 43: 
6, 3); see also M.P. 16. 12. 43: 3, 5 and 23. 12. 43: 5, 4. 

27 M.P. 23. 12. 43: 6, 2. 

28 See, for instance, accounts of meetings at Chelmsford (M.P. 23. 12. 43:5, 4), at Chichester 
(M.P. 4. 1. 44: 3, §) and at Lichfield (M.H. 7. 2. 44: 7, 4). 

29 Chelmsford meeting (M.P. 23. 12. 43: 5, 4)- 

30 In his article dealing with the failure of the Anti-League to prevent the repeal of the 
corn laws (Economic History Review, vol. xvii, no. 2, 1947), Mr G. L. Mosse maintains that it 
was the tenant farmers who led the Anti-League, that they were continually hindered by ‘the 
reluctance of the landed gentry to imitate the radical methods of political action exemplified 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League’ and that this led to tension within the societies. This is an 
inaccurate picture. The Anti-League was led by the Duke of Richmond and a group of M.P.’s. 
They certainly disapproved of the methods of the League, but the farmers, with very few 
exceptions, were equally disapproving. Tension was due to the reluctance of Conservative 
politicians to take any action against Sir Robert Peel prior to 1846. The Anti-League is given 
no more than the briefest mention in any other work dealing with the history of the time. 
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owners from giving the Anti-League any support. In the first place, most 
landlords, whatever their political beliefs, disliked on principle the organization 
of agricultural opinion for political purposes; any such organization was 
considered to be dangerously unconstitutional. The whole question tended 
to be viewed in the light of the activities of the Political Unions during 
the Reform crisis. These were constantly compared to the Jacobin Clubs 
of the French Revolution and the comparison overshadowed all forms 
of extra-parliamentary political association in this country. Furthermore, 
organizations of this kind obviously undermined those personal allegiances 
that formed the basis of the territorial influences so important in the politics 
of the time. 

Nor were these the only considerations which impeded the organization of 
Protectionist opinion. Party political allegiances could not, as they were to 
alarge extent in the Anti-Corn-Law League, be prevented from confusing the 
issue. For practically all the landowning class, unlike that which produced 
Cobden and Bright, was more or less firmly tied to one or other of the tradi- 
tional political parties. The country gentlemen were generally Conservatives 
and although most of them held strongly Protectionist views, they were 
unwilling to do anything that might weaken Peel’s government. Sir Robert 
himself was known to have discountenanced the idea of any organized 
opposition to the free traders,*! and many of his followers recognized the 
danger of allowing the farmers, who were as hostile to the Government as they 
were to the League, to combine. As the Duke of Richmond later pointed out, 
‘The greater part of those who ought to have supported us, but who criticized 
us and held aloof, were those who, for ten years had been labouring to bring 
Sir Robert Peel into office. Men do not like to admit, and are slow even to 
believe, that they have toiled so long for nothing. Every motive of political 
ambition or personal interest inclined them to support him, and even, strange 
as it may seem, to trust him.’*? 

On the other hand there were some Conservatives who considered that 
uncertainty as to the Government’s future policy was impeding the invest- 
ment of capital needed for agricultural improvements.** They mistrusted Peel’s 
intentions and feared that if he continued in his free-trade policy, he would 
destroy both the agricultural interest and the Conservative party. Some of 
them believed that if the farmers were allowed to combine, in order to voice 
their opinions, he might be restrained. No organization could have been 
created expressly for this purpose, for such a procedure would have been 
regarded as highly unconstitutional and would have shown up the Con- 
servative party as divided against itself. 

The protection societies, however, enabled agriculturists to organize in 

31 See editorials M.H. 26. 1. 44: 4, 3 and 29. 1. 44: 4, 3. 


* See M.P. 27. 7. 46: 3, 1. 
8 See, e.g., a letter from the Duke of Northumberland (M.P. 20. 2. 44: 5, 5). 
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another guise. They declared that they intended to support the Govern- Anti-C 
ment against the Anti-Corn-Law League, which was a conspiracy against the | | 

further 
constitution. Whatever doubts some of them may have had about Peel’s na We 
policy, most agricultural leaders joined, at that moment, in urging the farmers ae - 
to defend the Government against the attack of a dangerous combination, 

Sir Charles Knightley, a strong Protectionist, told a Northamptonshire the very 
meeting, for instance, that the League intended to overthrow the constitution 

; debate. 
and that the well-being of the social system depended on the success of the MP. fo 
agriculturists in the struggle in which they were engaged. The protection ong 
societies, he said, must show the Government ‘that the most influential and hate a 
powerful body of men, viz.: the agriculturists of this country, are determined inten 
to support them against the machinations of a conspiracy and that the farmers iaitaae 
of England are determined to act against it as one man’.*4 Thoug! 

Other speakers made similar remarks and constant assurances were given : 
that the Anti-League would not promote social discord, by setting class 
J : for the 
against class, as the League was doing, that they disliked being obliged to 
Central 
organize themselves, and that, though they had been forced to do so, they 
would act on the defensive, and on the defensive only; they would not inter- 

fere in elections and would do nothing illegal.**° The indignation with which rota 
these protestations were made at every meeting reflected the extent to which Ther 
the conduct of the League had provided at once an incentive and a justifica- jie 
tion for creating an organization in self-defence. ; 

hostile, 

In February 1844 the protection societies were brought under the control the be 

of a committee of M.P.’s who were already associated in a Metropolitan é 

Society for the Protection of Agriculture. This association appears to have 

F.H. 1 
consisted of the ultra-Protectionists in the House of Commons who had voted ie 7 
against the Government on the Tariff of 1842 and the Canada Corn Bill of society 
1843.3° Early in 1844 the Metropolitan Society issued an invitation to a mass which 
meeting, in London, of the protection societies to discuss the establishment of Societ 
a central organization for the Anti-League. A combined meeting of deputa- a 
tions from the Metropolitan Society and the protection societies was then — 

held at the Duke of Richmond’s house. Only avery brief account was aie 
given to the press of this gathering, the outcome of which was the formation \ i 
of the Central Agricultural Protection Society, with the Duke of Richmond | — . . 
as its President. The committee of management consisted of twenty members wind 
of Parliament, including two peers, twenty tenant farmers and the chairmen plat 
or vice-chairmen of the county societies. Its object was to centralize the Anti- sapere 
League movement, the whole of which was precluded, by the rules, from any the Ge 
interference in parliamentary elections. It was to counter the activities of the pty 

34 MH. 24. 1. 44: 6, 3. See also ibid. 25. 1. 44: 6, 3 (speech of Lord Brooke in Warwick- ” M 
shire); 31. 1. 44: 5, 6 (speech of J. S. Pakington at Droitwich); 9. 1. 44: 3, 4 (speech of R. A. ~ M. 
Christopher in Lincolnshire). _ la 
8° 'The Essex Society took counsel’s opinion on the legality of the whole movement. indi ve 
86 For a list of those who attended a meeting of the society on 17 Feb. see M.H. 19. 2. 44:4: 39 7 
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Anti-Corn-Law League by disseminating propaganda and to oppose any 
further diminution of protection to agriculture.*7 

As far as can be ascertained from newspaper sources, the most influential 
men in the Central Society, and therefore in the whole movement, were also 
the most prominent Protectionists in the House of Commons and were among 
the very few who ever made much effort to uphold the Protectionist cause in 
debate. Probably the most important were Augustus Stafford O’Brien, 
M.P. for Northamptonshire, William Miles, M.P. for Somerset, G. J. Heath- 
cote, M.P. for Rutland, and Charles Newdigate, M.P. for Warwickshire. In 
their constituencies, and in Sussex where the Duke of Richmond’s influence 
was very strong, were to be found the most active of the county protection 
societies. Sir John Tyrrell and the Essex Society were also to the fore. 
Though Sir John was not a member of the Central Society he was always 
a personage of some weight in the agricultural world. Edward Cayley, M.P. 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire, was another important member of the 
Central Society. He wrote a pamphlet on the ‘Reasons for the Formation of 
the Agricultural Protection Societies’, but otherwise does not appear to have 
taken so active a part, either in the House or the society, as he doubtless would 
have done had he not been in weak health at this time. 

There were others who were more or less concerned in the movement, but 
on the whole the Conservative agricultural M.P.’s were lukewarm, if not 
hostile, to the Anti-League, for the dangers inherent in it were apparent from 
the beginning. The threat to Peel had never been quite concealed behind its 
protestations of support for him** and there were other objections to it. 
F. H. Dickenson, M.P. for Somerset, probably expressed the views of many, 
when he gave, as the reasons which had prevented him from joining the 
society, the ‘dangers of its committing Members of Parliament to statements 
which might afterwards prove mischievous to their cause—danger of the 
Society not being guided discreetly—impropriety of Members of Parliament 
having to do with getting up petitions—danger of pursuing the same course 
with the League while we abuse them for it—difficulty of questions which 
might arise on the terms of the rule as to securing protection to British 
Agriculture not less than at present’.®® 

It was this declaration against any lessening whatever of protection to 
agriculture that chiefly aroused the misgivings of many Conservatives, who 
realized the dangers of organizing agriculturists in such a cause. It was 
apparent that the immediate object of the campaign of 1844 was to draw from 
the Government a declaration that no further alteration would be made in the 
corn laws. In all the professions of support for the Government lay the 


3? M.H. 21. 2. 44: 6, 2. 

38 Many of the farmers criticized Peel at Anti-League meetings. Most dissatisfied M.P.’s 
and landowners were, at any rate in 1844, more cautious; but, as time went on, a few of them 
indulged in criticism that was open and even defiant. 

** M.P. 20. 12. 45: 3, 4- 
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implication that agriculture in turn must be supported and behind all the 
denunciations of League doctrines could be seen an intimation to Peel that 
such doctrines must be repudiated. These demands were not often openly ex- 
pressed, for any suggestion of trying to coerce the Government was generally 
avoided. But on at least one occasion, the Duke of Richmond did say in public 
what was no doubt being said more frequently in private conversation. 
Addressing the Sussex Society he said: 


Gentlemen, it appears to me also that these demonstrations which have taken 
place among the farmers of the country, will induce the confidential advisers of ovr 
Sovereign to speak plainly out upon the subject. I think that we are entitled to ask, 
not in the language of menace or of threat, or even, perhaps, of any sort of reproach 
but I think we are entitled to tell them that we think the uncertainty of their 
opinions an evil of no uncertain magnitude. We want to know what they are going 
about, we want to know whether they intend to maintain the protection which is 
still left to us. We will only ask them to speak out, and I have no doubt they will 
speak out, when they know the opinions of most of the respectable farmers of 
the country.*° 


In February 1844 Sir Robert Peel did, in fact, announce in the House of 
Commons that he did not, at that time, intend any further alteration of the 
corn laws.*! Whether this declaration was altogether due to the activities of the 
Anti-League is open to question, for Sir Robert had made a similar declara- 
tion the previous year. But in any case the Anti-League had achieved two 
other important results. First, it had committed a certain number of M.P.’s 
to oppose any further diminution of protection to agriculture. For, as 
Dickenson realized, anyone subscribing to a protection society was considered, 
according to the rules, as ‘declaring himself anxious to maintain a protection 
to agriculture at least equivalent to that at present existing’.*® How many 
M.P.’s actually did subscribe to the societies, beyond the twenty on the Com- 
mittee of Management, is difficult to say, but certainly the names of some are 
to be found in the published subscription lists. A few had gone further and 
had made promises to meetings of the local societies that could hardly be 
retracted.* 

In the second place, the Anti-League had created a widespread organiza- 
tion that had collected considerable funds. The system consisted of a federa- 
tion of locally centralized units, held together by the Central Society, each 

40 Speech at Steyning (M.H. 30. 1. 44: 3, 6). 

41 Hansard, 1 Feb. 1843, LXxt1, 101. Sir Robert Peel’s words were ‘I say therefore now, 
as I said last year, though I should not, in the part of the Government, think it consistent with 
my public duty to conciliate support by an engagement to adhere, under all circumstances, 
to a particular law respecting the imposition of duties—yet I can with equal truth say, I have 
not contemplated and do not contemplate, an alteration in the present corn law’. 

42 Rules of the local societies. See M.P. 8. 1. 44: 5, 4 for the Essex rules on which those of 
the other counties were modelled. 

43 See, e.g., the following speeches: R. J. Eaton and I. P. Allix at Newmarket (M.H. 


I. 2. 44: 6, 1); Lord Henniker in Suffolk (M.H. 18. 2. 44:6, 1); J. P. Plumptre in Kent (.?. 
22. 1. 44: 6, 5); E. Fellowes in Huntingdon (M.H. 29. 1. 44: 5, 6). 
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of which organized its own area through a network of subordinate societies 
and committees. The constitutions of the county societies probably varied, 
but most of them seem to have been modelled on that of Essex.“ Here it 
was resolved that ‘A central committee of management be formed in Chelms- 
ford to have the direction and management of all matters relating to the society 
and to have the power to appoint district committees at any of the principal 
towns of the county and in such other localities as may be deemed necessary 
for the complete organization of the agriculturists of Essex’.“® Many local 
societies seem to have raised large sums out of which they subscribed, at their 
own discretion, to the Central Society. County members and important 
landowners generally subscribed {£50 or sometimes {100 to their local 
organization. Rich farmers sometimes contributed {£20 or {10 and the rest 
£5, down to {1.4 Probably these sums were often partly in the form of 
promises rather than actual cash, but it seems likely that considerable funds 
would have been forthcoming if called for. Theoretically this money was to 
be used in the dissemination of printed propaganda, but in actual fact, the 
pamphlet warfare of the Anti-Corn-Law League died down after the founda- 
tion of the Anti-League, which thus spent little on counter-propaganda. 

A general picture of the activities of the Anti-League during 1844 and the 
early part of 1845 is given in the annual reports of the Central Society.*7 As 
time went on, anxiety about the Government’s intentions as to the corn laws 
increased, and the poor harvest of 1845 heightened the general expectation 
that some further move would be made against them. In November 1845 
the Somerset Society held a big meeting with the object of warning the agri- 
culturists of the rest of the country of their impending danger,** but no further 
steps were taken in the agricultural world until some three weeks later. 

By that time the situation was approaching a crisis. Lord John Russell’s 
letter to his constituents, published on 27 November 1845, committed the 
Whigs to Free Trade. At the same time, there was reason to fear, from the 
frequency with which cabinet meetings were being held, that Conservative 
leaders might be moving in the same direction. On 4 December The Times 
asserted that the corn laws were to go and, as the paper was known to be in 
close touch with members of the Government, the announcement caused 
a great stir. The Standard and the Morning Herald declared that there was 
no foundation for the story, but this did little to quell the excitement. Rumour 
and counter rumour were rife in every quarter. 

The moment was a crucial one. The agricultural world was again about to 
congregate in London for the Smithfield Show and a strong demonstration of 


‘* The Morning Post published the Essex rules for the benefit of other societies who were 
constantly asking for them (M.P. 8. 1. 44: 5, 4). 

“8 Speech of Mr Barker at Chelmsford (M.H. 8. 1. 44: 2, 1). 

‘6 Accounts of meetings in the Morning Post usually give a subscription list at the end. 

“7 M.H. 14. 12. 44: 3, 4; 10. 12. 45: 5, 6. 

x8. 21. 45: 4, 1. 
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feeling might have been expected. But agricultural opinion appears to have They 
been paralysed by the uncertainties of the political situation. No one seemed returne 
ready to move in what appeared to be a hopeless cause. The general feeling let it b 
was that no effective action could be taken because neither political party to form 
would maintain the corn laws any longer. The annual general meeting of the written 
Central Agricultural Protection Society was held on g December, but the ‘would 
poor support it received from its parliamentary members reflected the pre- an Adn 
vailing hesitancy. Stafford O’Brien, Miles, Newdigate and Heathcote were ‘would 
the only M.P.’s present to support the Duke of Richmond in urging the local conseq| 
societies to prepare petitions against any alteration of the corn laws.*® ment a 
The lack of general support for the Central Society made it necessary instrun 
for the more determined of its leaders to appeal to the country through their selves, 
own county societies, and among the most important of the local meetings measur 
subsequently held were those of the Duke of Richmond’s Sussex Society meetin: 
at Chichester, Newdigate’s Warwickshire Society at Warwick, O’Brien’s conside 
Northamptonshire Society at Northampton and Heathcote’s Rutland Society Nort 
at Oakham.®°? his spe 
Sir John Tyrrell acting, it would appear, independently of the Central reflecte 
Society, staged a big meeting of the Essex Society at Chelmsford*! in order said, hi 
‘to set an example to the other societies throughout the country and to be the with a 
first to act in the heat of the conflict as they had been the first to move at its tion, he 
commencement’.®? This step was to be ‘the nucleus for such a general the Pr 
opposition as the boldest minister would hardly dare to face’. The meeting had br 
was held on 12 December and the three other representatives of the county an imp 
appeared with Sir John to support him. By this time it was known that Peel not for 
had resigned and a few days later it was understood that Lord John Russell was m 
had been sent for by the Queen. Lord John, however, failed in his attempt empha 
to form a ministry and on 20 December Sir Robert returned to office. opinion 
Any serious action by the Protectionists now seemed to be impossible. The tionists 
number of those who would vote against repeal was put by some as no more Comm 
than forty, and most did not expect it to be very high. The Government Richm 
did not think that the debate could be kept up for more than two nights™ govern 
and in the circumstances this was not unduly optimistic. The Protectionists were Ss 
had always made an unimpressive showing in the House of Commons for, anothe 
apart from Disraeli, there were hardly more than half a dozen of them who repeal 
had ever made any effective contribution to agricultural debates. Their tionist 
position now was the more forlorn in that hopes that had been entertained of reinfot 
influential leadership for an agricultural revolt®> proved to be false. Wellir 
REP: 48. 452 
50 Rutland (Fohn Bull, 27. 12. 45, p. 836); Sussex (M.P. 1. 1. 46: 3, 1); Northamptonshire vee 
(M.P. 1. 1. 46: 2, 1); Warwickshire (T. 30. 12. 45: 3, 3). *" M 
51 M.P. 13. 12. 45: 5, 2. 52 M.P. 6. 12. 45: 4, 4. *® Se 
55 See, e.g., the remarks of Sir John Tyrrell at the Essex meeting (M.P. 13. 12. 45: 5, 5) Comma 
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They were left without any tried leaders, for practically all Peel’s old cabinet 
returned with him. Lord Stanley, the only important exception, immediately 
let it be known, to those who asked, that he was not prepared to undertake 
to form a government. Lord Norreys, for instance, was assured, in a letter5® 
written on Stanley’s authority, by one who had served under him, that Stanley 
‘would neither have consented, at the time Sir Robert Peel resigned, to form 
an Administration, nor would he now undertake to do so’. Furthermore, he 
‘would earnestly recommend a full and impartial consideration of all the 
consequences which may arise from the breaking up of the present Govern- 
ment and all the responsibility which must attach to those who may be 
instrumental in breaking it up, before (the agricultural body) preclude them- 
selves, by making speeches and pledges, from a fair examination of such 
measures as the Government may be prepared to submit to them on the 
meeting of Parliament’. Such were Stanley’s known views and they carried 
considerable weight. 

Norreys himself was obviously influenced by this intimation of them and 
his speech to the Oxfordshire Protection Society, some three weeks later,®” 
reflected an attitude that was widely held. Until the measure was known, he 
said, he would not be a party to any opposition. Should Peel come forward 
with a sweeping measure of corn law reform unaccompanied by compensa- 
tion, he should oppose it. But he would not conceal the difficulties with which 
the Protectionists would then have to contend. He was aware that, as Peel 
had broken up one cabinet and Russell had failed to form another, there was 
an impression among agriculturists that they could overturn any government 
not founded on protective principles. But they must bear in mind that it 
was much easier to overturn an administration than to found one. To 
emphasize this point, he read to them the letter quoted above, giving it as his 
opinion that Stanley refused office because he saw the lack among protec- 
tionists of ‘public men of public character and official habits in the house of 
Commons to carry on a government’. If, Norreys continued, the Duke of 
Richmond, as President of the Protection Society, was prepared to form a 
government, let him speak out. He himself believed that the agriculturists 
were strong enough to overturn an administration, but unless they could form 
another in its place, such confusion would result as could end only in the total 
repeal of the corn laws. Norreys’ doubts were shared by many other protec- 
tionist politicians.®* Their reluctance to prejudge the expected measure was 
reinforced by persistent suggestions, evidently emanating from the Duke of 
Wellington, that some considerable compensation would be offered for the 


6 Letter dated 24 Dec. M.P. 15. 1. 46: 2, 3. 

BLP. <6. 2. 46: 2, 1. 

58 See, e.g., speech of Lord Sandon at Stafford (M.P. 3. 2. 46: 5, 6); letter of Hon. F. W. 
Charteris to his constituents (M.P. 5. 2. 46: 3, 5); speech of H. J. Baillie in the House of 
Commons (M.P. 11. 2. 46: 3, 1); letter of H. G. Sturt to his constituents (M.P. 7. 2. 46: 4, 6). 
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repeal of the corn laws.5® The possibility of such a compromise, which would 
keep out the Whigs and preserve both the prestige of the agricultural interest 
and the unity of the Conservative party, was a very powerful deterrent to 
agitation. It might well have silenced the agriculturists until protests would 
have been too late, had not the Anti-League taken a stand against any change 
whatever and insisted on immediate action. Richmond, from the beginning of 
December,® had raised the cry of ‘no compromise and no surrender’, and 
insisted that to delay opposition until Peel’s proposals were known would be 
to shut the stable door after the steed had escaped.*! O’Brien put the position 
more explicitly when he said at a Stamford meeting that those who told them 
they should wait before they complained should remember Peel’s conduct 
with reference to the Maynooth Bill, which was so obnoxious to the great 
majority of the people of this country. Though requested to delay the Bill, he 
had hurried it through as fast as the forms of the House would allow. 

And it would be the same in this instance. The agriculturists might say to Sir 
Robert Peel ‘We have waited patiently for the development of your scheme—we 
have not offered any opposition until we heard from your own lips the nature of 
your proposed alterations affecting our interests and the well-being of all concerned 
with the land and we hope in return you will treat us with similar courtesy and give 
us time to consider and discuss your bill’! What would be the reply? What answer 
would the Premier make to so just and reasonable a request? Why, he (Mr O’Brien) 
could just fancy he saw him, in all his official solemnity and importance. He would 
say ‘The state of the public mind is so unsettled that I shall feel it my bounden 


duty to press the Bill through the House, in order that those who are interested 
may know the best and the worst!’® 


O’Brien had good reason for this outburst. After Peel had made known the 
details of his Corn Bill only a fortnight was given for the country to consider 
them before they were debated in Parliament. Obviously this short period 
was not enough to produce a volume of public opinion that would result in a 
prolonged debate in the House of Commons. Those who were hoping that the 
measure would pass quietly therefore urged that it should not be prejudged and 
that criticism should be reserved until the details were known. Those who 
wanted a determined opposition, on the other hand, were urgent that public 
opinion should be voiced immediately. O’Brien constantly found himself 
between the two fires of those who wanted immediate action and those who 
wanted to suppress it. He complained at Northampton that in some parts of 
the country they exclaimed ‘Why don’t you be more decided—more out- 
spoken?’ while in other parts the cry was ‘Why don’t you be more cautious, 
more feline, in your proceedings?’® 


5® See Memoirs, Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, ed. 
Louis J. Jennings (1884), 111, 54. 

6° Meeting of 9 Dec. 81 See his speech at Steyning (M.P. 1. 1. 46: 3, 3): 

62 Speech at Stamford (M.P. 20. 1. 46: 6, 3). 

6° Speech at Northampton (M.P. 1. 1. 46: 2, 6). 
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Amid such doubt and uncertainty, some sort of organization was essential 
if agricultural opinion was to be rallied at all. The protection societies afforded 
an effective means to this end. By the beginning of January 1846, determina- 
tion was mounting and during the next three weeks widely attended meetings 
were held, in all the agricultural areas of the country, at which the electoral 
weight of the farmers and the squires was brought to bear on the agricultural 
M.P.’s. Whereas, in 1844, every effort had been made to present the Anti- 
League movement as emanating from the farmers, now the aim was to show 
that the latter had not been ‘deserted’ by the landlords. In place of the tenant 
farmers who usually presided in 1844, local landowners now generally took the 
chair at Protectionist meetings. At all of these long and heated speeches were 
made, strong resolutions were carried and petitions to Parliament to be sent 
to every parish for signature were adopted. 

The meetings did more than provide an outlet for agricultural opinion, for 
they were of a scale which obliged the county members to attend them, which 
was important in more ways than one. It not only ensured that the farmers’ 
views were known to their M.P.’s, but it forced the latter to declare them- 
selves. The only other way of achieving this would have been by the old 
method of calling county meetings, but there were serious disadvantages in 
that procedure. It was not always easy to procure unanimity by such means. 
County meetings called by Protectionists could, and sometimes did, end up 
in free trade demonstrations, for discussion was open to all the freeholders 
of the county. The more important Anti-League meetings, on the other hand, 
were designed to elicit unanimous expressions of opinion from the agricultural 
electorate of whole county constituencies and these big meetings were supple- 
mented by smaller local meetings. 

There were further disadvantages in organizing county meetings in that 
there were bound to be difficulties and delays in calling them. An instance 
can be seen in Devonshire where G. Banks, one of the county members, on 
consulting the other gentlemen of the county at quarter sessions, found that 
the majority were in favour of waiting until Peel’s proposals were known 
before calling a county meeting.® Such a general delay would have rendered 
the organization of a Protectionist party impossible. For it was essential to 
success not only that the agricultural representatives should return to West- 
minster fully aware of the strength of agricultural feeling against repeal, but 
also that a number of them should by then be unmistakably committed to 
an active opposition to such a step. Without these preparations debate 
would rapidly collapse and the measure be hurried through the House 
of Commons before there had been time to rally the agricultural forces to a 
new party. Thus, the agriculturists would lose not only the corn laws, but 


*! E.g. Cambridgeshire County meeting in 1846 (Cambridge Chronicle, 14. 2. 46: 4, 1); 
Somerset County meeting in 1844 (Hansard, Lxu11, 781). 
8° Speech at Dorchester (M.P. 12. 1. 46: 2, 5). 
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also all chance of demonstrating that they were still a power to be reckoned 
with. 

It was by airing agricultural opinion and mobilizing a potential parlia- 
mentary opposition before Peel’s measure was known that the Anti-League 
made it possible for the Protectionist party to be formed in the House of 
Commons. In the face of very strong pressure from their constituents 
some M.P.’s promised to oppose any change whatever, but these were few, 
Most of the others took their cue, as they were wont to do when speeches 
were required of them, from the Quarterly Review. In December 1845 J. W. 
Croker had published an article in which he supported the suggestion that 
Peel might propose an extensive scheme of finance involving alterations to the 
corn laws but which would ‘afford to all the great interests concerned an 
equivalent compensation and a more permanent security’. He could not 
doubt, he said, that the explanation when it came would be ‘consistent with all 
that the country has hitherto approved of the great talents, unstained integrity 
and brilliant public services of Sir Robert Peel’. But, he continued, ‘we must 
confess, without resigning our general confidence in Sir Robert Peel’s 
sagacity and statesmanlike views, we cannot believe that any compensation 
would or ought to reconcile the agricultural interests of England to the 
abandonment of all protection’. The ruination of British agriculture would 
inevitably follow and the country, reduced to starvation, would lie at the 
mercy of Russia and Prussia, America or France.*® 

In following this line of argument, the county members were able to 
demonstrate the soundness of their protectionist views, while leaving open 
the way for a reconciliation with Peel should that prove possible, though few 
speakers were so ready to praise him as Croker was.®’ But it left them in- 
dubitably committed to oppose the kind of Bill that Peel was in fact preparing. 
They were being obliged to promise a ‘strenuous opposition’ to any such 
measure and these promises were all recorded in the press. The Morning Post 
constituted itself the Hansard of the constituencies and reported verbatim all 
the speeches made at local meetings for the whole country to read and 
remember. 

Many of the agricultural members so committed would have preferred to 
maintain their allegiance to Peel. Angry as they were and bitterly as they 
resented his treatment of them, they were reluctant to break up the Conserva- 
tive party when all Peel’s colleagues ‘had, when the opportunity was offered, 
shrunk from the responsibility of officially vindicating their opinions’. 
Furthermore, there was little disposition ‘to reward Lord John Russell for his 
extreme movement by installing him on the ruins of his rival’.6° But in face 


6 ‘Ministerial Resignations’ in Quarterly Review, Lxxvtt (1846), 304. 

8? But the following did speak warmly in praise of Peel: H. R. Burroughs (M.P. 2. 10. 46: 
3, 1); W. Ormsby Gore (M.P. 16. 1. 46: 2, 4); G. G. Vernon Harcourt (M.P. 15. 1. 46: 2, 3); 
Hon. H. Clive (M.P. 16. 1. 46: 2, 2). 

G.B. 22. 
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of the demonstrations of their constituents, few felt that they could remain 
inactive. Lord Norreys, for instance, considered that opposition to Peel 
could not save the corn laws, ‘ But for himself he felt it as a point of honour not 
to abandon those who had placed confidence in him by sending him to 
Parliament’.®® Lord John Manners told his constituents at Newark that, 
though his opinions on the corn laws had altered, he felt bound to uphold their 
wishes in Parliament.7° 

It was hoped that, as a result of the Anti-League campaign, an organized 
Protectionist party numbering some fifty, sixty or seventy would take up its 
position on the opposition side of the House on the first night of the session. 
Thus, it was thought, Peel might either be prevented from bringing forward 
his measure or be forced to go to the country.*! However, up to the last 
moment, the county members refrained from making any move against Peel 
in case his measure should after all prove acceptable. For this reason, hopes 
that an organized party would reveal itself on the first night did not materialize. 
When Parliament met on 22 January 1846 the agriculturists, not knowing 
Peel’s precise intentions, were still ‘without concert or discipline’ as Disraeli 
points out. ‘Many of these gentlemen’, he continues, ‘were members of 
the protection society over which presided the Duke of Richmond, a society 
doubtless favourable to counsel and combination. But the ministerial crisis 
having occurred at a season of the year when its members were dispersed, 
no effective gathering of this association had been possible, and most of its 
parliamentary members met for the first time since those remarkable events 
on the floor of the house of Commons.’”* 

This statement, however, is a little misleading. Certainly the Central 
Society had been boycotted by most of the county members and it had, there- 
fore, not been possible for Richmond and his handful of supporters to stage 
a demonstration of the kind that marked the foundation of the Society in 1844 
or its first annual dinner in 1845. Thus it had not given any real lead in the 
Protectionist agitation. Its importance lay in its role as a centre of co-ordina- 
tion between the local societies. Their representatives could meet at its offices 
in Old Bond Street, where a paid secretary, in touch with the local societies 
throughout the country, was employed.** At least two important meetings of 
the local representatives were held there, after that of g December.” 

But though the Central Society had not exercised much influence over the 
county members, the local societies certainly had. The result was that, by the 
time Parliament assembled, the Protectionist party, if not actually, was at 
any rate potentially in being. The agricultural constituencies had made it 


6® Speech at Oxford (M.P. 15. 1. 46: 2, 1). 
Cambridge Chronicle, 14. 2. 46: 1, 1 (‘Election Matters’). 
1 Editorial (M.P. 5. 1. 46: 4, 4). 8 G.B. 30. 
A secretary had been appointed and rooms taken at 17 Old Bond Street in 1844 (see 
MET. 23. 3. 44: §, 4). 
MP. 9. 1. 46: 5, 2 end £3. 1. 46: 2, 
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plain that they were not to be satisfied with a mere token compensation for 
the repeal of the corn laws and any measure that was not acceptable to 
them would be met by a stiff resistance. The usual weak opposition to Peel 
would not be enough. The agriculturists in Parliament must work harder or 
for ever lose their leading influence. M.P.’s must get down to Blue Books 
and Parliamentary Reports instead of merely ‘yawning over the newspapers 
and damning Cobden for his impudence’.’> They must be in their places in 
the House of Commons night after night to fight Peel inch by inch in debate.7¢ 
‘A dire necessity of speech urges on the hapless protectionists’, said The Times. 
‘Fain would they pass in the crowd, vote and have done, but the “peine 
forte et dure”’ of agricultural indignation urges them on.’77 

Agricultural indignation had powerful sanctions behind it, for Parliament 
had met in the expectation of an early general election. The protection societies 
had urged, as soon as the crisis arose, that Parliament should be dissolved. 
They believed that a Protectionist government might then be formed. The 
Duke of Richmond had answered Lord Norreys’ challenge about the lack of 
talent for such a ministry by asserting that, in an election, the constituencies 
would return honest men, and he believed ‘that honest good intentions go far 
towards the government of mankind’.’® Though these sentiments may not 
have inspired unbounded confidence, the protection societies were all 
agitating for a dissolution. Every petition prepared for Parliament included 
a prayer that no change in the corn laws should take place without an appeal 
to the electorate. Indeed it was widely held in many other quarters that, as 
his party as a whole was deeply committed to the maintenance of the corn 
laws, Peel ought not to repeal them without going to the country. 

For such an eventuality the Anti-League was well prepared. At the first 
signs of crisis, the pretence of non-interference in elections had been aban- 
doned and the local societies had declared their determination to return to 
Parliament only men ‘who are well known to be friendly to the agricultural 
and landed interests of this country, and who will offer an independent and 
unflinching opposition to any measure calculated to diminish the present 
amount of protection to domestic industry ’.”® The rule prohibiting such inter- 
ference had been formally rescinded at a meeting of the Central Society on 
12 January and a committee was set up to deal with electoral matters.*° The 
Anti-League had become, in fact, a potentially powerful electoral machine. 
How effectively it could work, in one county, was soon to be demonstrated. 
In Nottinghamshire, T. B. Hildyard, a young and unknown Protectionist 


75 Editorial (M.P. 15. 1. 46: 4, 3). 

76 Letter of A. E. Fuller, M.P., to Hastings meeting (M.P. 2. 2. 46: 6, 3). 

78 Speech at Brighton (M.P. 6. 1. 46: 2, 6). The Duke was quoting Burke. 

79 Resolution of the Sussex Society (M.P. 1. 1. 46: 1, 3). The other societies were all 
carrying similar resolutions. 
1. 46: 2, §. 
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squire, defeated Lord Lincoln in a contested by-election in February. The 
organization of canvassing and transporting voters to the poll was carried out 
so efficiently by the farmers who supported him that Hildyard’s expenses were 
negligible, while thousands of pounds were said to have been spent by the 
opposite side.*' Perhaps the organization would not have worked so well in 
every county, but at any rate the protection societies were all eager to fight 
their battle in the constituencies, should Parliament be dissolved. 

Such were the considerations operating in the minds of the agricultural 
representatives when, on 27 January, Sir Robert finally made known his 
proposals. The much talked of compensation was considered to be utterly 
inadequate to weigh against the repeal of the corn laws and all hope of 
compromise was extinguished. It was clear that the agricultural representa- 
tives would now have to put up a fight and the Central Society immediately 
called the meeting at which Lord George Bentinck made his first appearance 
among the Protectionists.** ‘In the present state of affairs’, Disraeli informs 
us, ‘the council of the protection society afforded the earliest and readiest 
means to collect opinion and methodise action, and it was therefore resolved 
among its managers to invite all members of parliament who sympathised 
with their purpose, though they might not be members of their society, to 
attend their meeting and aid them at the present crisis with their counsel.’ 

The meeting decided to set up a third political party, ‘a result at all times 
and under any circumstances difficult to achieve’. 


Calculations were made of those who might be fairly counted on to take a part in 
debate; some discussion even ensued as to who should venture to reply late at 
night to the minister ; a committee was appointed to communicate with all members 
on either side supposed to be favourable to the principle of protection to the labour 
of the country; a parliamentary staff was organised, not only to secure the atten- 
dance of meinbers, but to guard over the elections; finally, the form of the amend- 
ment to the government measure was discussed and settled, and it was agreed that 
if possible it should be moved by Mr Philip Miles, the member for the city of 
Bristol. . . 


After this meeting the Central Society became much more important. 
Frequent consultations were held at the headquarters in Bond Street** and 
under the instructions of the committee set up for the purpose, pressure was 
kept up on agricultural M.P.’s as yet uncommitted. Every effort was made to 
ensure their support in the debate which was to open on g February. To this 
end the local societies were advised to send deputations to their representatives 
to press them either to reject Peel’s measure or at once to resign their seats®® 


*! T. 18. 2. 46: 6, 4. Hildyard also had the advantage of the support of his opponent’s 
futher, the Duke of Newcastle. 

* It took place on 28 Jan. * GB. $4. 

** Letters from A. E. Fuller (M_P. 2. 2. 46: 6, 4) and Hon. W. Beresford (M.P. 7. 2. 46: 2, 4). 

* M.-P. 3. 2. 46: 1, 2. 
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and these instructions were widely put into effect. The South Nottingham- 
shire Society, for instance, challenged the Earl of Lincoln.** The Buckingham 
Society appointed a delegation to wait on the borough and county members‘ 
and a Northamptonshire meeting heard with approval the views of the M.P.’s 
present and deputed three of their committee to wait upon the absent M_P., 
ascertain his intentions and urge him to support the views of the society or 
resign his seat.*§ 

Five county members did, in fact, give up their seats, considering that it 
was useless to try to maintain the corn laws any longer.*® The by-elections 
caused by these and several other vacancies resulted in candidates Samnly tied 
to the corn laws being returned.*° 

Disraeli gives the impression that the Protectionist party came into being 
at the meeting of the Central Society on 28 January described above, but in 
fact the beginnings of the party can be traced back to the Anti-League. 
Preparations for the break with Peel began during the vital weeks before the 
introduction of his Corn Bill. Had agricultural opinion been but feebly 
expressed during that time of uncertainty and confusion, no effective opposi- 
tion could have been organized in Parliament. A half-hearted band of agri- 
culturists, who had never before exerted themselves in the House of Commons, 
were reluctant to break up their party and had no real hope of saving the corn 
laws, acted as they did only because of very strong pressure by their consti- 
tuents, backed by the threat of a general election. 

The rest of the story, enacted in the House of Commons, is related by 
Disraeli. Practically all the holders of agricultural seats voted against repeal, 
but with the support of the Whigs, the measure was carried. Not all Con- 
servatives who voted against Peel on that occasion, however, were willing to 
exchange his leadership for that of Bentinck. The real test for the Protec- 
tionist party came with the third reading of the Irish Coercion Bill,*! for the 
ensuing division showed the real numerical strength of those Conservatives 
who were ready to join in the overthrow of Peel. Nearly a hundred and 
twenty Conservatives either voted with the Whigs against coercion, or 
abstained from the division, thus ensuring the defeat of the Bill and bringing 
about the resignation of Peel and the destruction of the party he had built. 

Perhaps the ultimate break with Peel was inevitable. His relations with his 
party were such that many felt it to be so. But others recognized that Peel was 
indispensable to the agriculturists, and so long as his cabinet colleagues were 


4, 5, 2: 87 Ibid. 

8® Lord Ashley in Dorset (M.P. 3. 2. 46: 6, 3); H. C. Sturt in Dorset (M.P. 7. 2. 46: 4, 6); 
Hon. F. Charteris in Gloucestershire (M.P. 5. 2. 46: 3, 4); Hon. R. Dawnay in Rutland 
(M.H. 4. 2. 46: 4, 2); Lord Henniker in Suffolk (Cambridge Chronicle, 14. 2. 46: 1, 1). 

90 Except in the case of the West Riding of Yorkshire where the free-trader Lord Morpeth 
was returned. 

$1 25 June 1846 (Hansard, Lxxxvil, 1027). 
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united behind him, this argument appeared unanswerable. Stanley, the 
obvious leader of an agricultural revolt, forced the Protectionists to prove 
themselves before he would have anything to do with them. This they could 
not have done without the cohesive force of the protection societies. 

The opposition to the repeal of the corn laws, then, could never have taken 
the form it did, had not agricultural opinion been organized. The Protectionist 
party could not have been created had not the Anti-League already been in 
existence when the corn-law crisis first became apparent in November 1845. 
It would not have been possible then to create such an organization, for 
concerted action among the agriculturists always had to be planned during the 
week in December of the Smithfield Show, when the agricultural world, 
usually widely scattered, was gathered together. But as in December 1845 
only a handful of the existing societies would even support the annual 
meeting, it can hardly be supposed that the Anti-League could, at that time, 
have been created from nothing. That the agriculturists were, in fact, 
organized is attributable to the activities of the Anti-Corn-Law League in 
1843. ‘hey so antagonized the agricultural body that it was possible to form, 
in the guise of an Anti-League, what was, in reality, an organization designed 
to compel Sir Robert Peel to listen to agricultural demands, or, if he refused, 
to expel him from the Conservative party. 
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RAFFLES AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
AT BATAVIA IN 1812 


By H. R. C. WRIGHT 
University of the Witwatersrand 


BRITISH opinion in the East became sensitive to propaganda against slavery and 
the slave trade surprisingly early. Thus in 1772 the Committee of Circuit in Bengal, 
when recommending the enslavement of the families of hereditary dacoits, thought 
it necessary to explain that slavery in India involved only a mild domestic sub- 
ordination, since ‘the ideas of slavery borrowed from our Americar: colonies will 
make every modification of it appear to our countrymen in England a horrible evil’! 
In 1789 Cornwallis prohibited the collection of slaves for export, and was con- 
templating a gradual abolition of slavery in Bengal.? David Scott, a hard-headed 
East-India merchant and a Director of the East India Company, wrote in a private 
letter in 1796 that the salt workers in Bengal must be freed frém compulsory 
labour, ‘for slaves cannot work so cheap as free men, besides we ought to give all 
our subjects liberty’.s In 1804 Wellesley ordered proposals to be made for the 
prohibition of slavery on Penang, since there could be no great difficulty about it on 
so recent a settlement.‘ 

In 1811 in a report to Lord Minto, the Governor-General, during the prepara- 
tions for the British invasion of Java, Raffles denounced the destructive policies of 
the Dutch in the Malay Archipelago, and could find nothing worse to compare them 
with than the conduct of the European nations in West Africa. When discussing 
the British empire in the Eastern Isles which he hoped would succeed the Dutch one, 
he wrote of slavery and the slave trade as a major cause ‘of keeping down these 
regions in a state of bondage, ignorance and blood’, but added that it was fortunately 
unnecessary at the present period to expatiate on these grand evils ‘since by the 
late Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade that system of crime is prohibited in all 
territories in H.M.’s possession or occupation’. However, the text, though not the 
title, of the Act of 1807 (47 Geo. III, c. 36) referred specifically to the African 
slave trade, and the British authorities in the East well understood that it did not 
include Asia. It is difficult to explain Raffles’ apparent ignorance after his years of 
service at Penang. Perhaps he was led by enthusiasm into sentimental vagueness. 
He continued with the even wilder statement that ‘in the beginning of the year 1806 
the Marquis Wellesley abolished slavery throughout India’, and cited the prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade at Madras in 1682 as evidence that ‘our countrymen have, at 


1 W. K. Firminger (ed.), Fifth Report from Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 1812 (Calcutta, 1917), 1 (Introduction), p. ccxxiv. 

2 G. W. Forrest (ed.), Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India— 
Lord Cornwallis (1926), 11, 141. 

3 C.H. Philips (ed.), Correspondence of David Scott, Camden Soc. 3rd ser. LXxv (1951), 1, 76 

* Prince of Wales Island Public Consultations, 4 Oct. 1805 (India Office, R. 428/69, 
pp. 85-90). 
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the most early periods, opposed all attempts to introduce the abominable traffic into 
our settlements in the East’. This latter measure had actually prohibited only the 
export of slaves, on economic and humane grounds. Finally, Raffles asserted that 
Minto’s recent order ‘to emancipate all the government slaves at Malacca, and to 
direct that hereafter no slaves shall be purchased or received on account of Govern- 
ment, has already given all the Malay nations an earnest of Your Lordship’s 
sentiments ’.® 

After the conquest of Java later in 1811 Minto instructed Raffles, as Lieutenant- 
Governor, to discourage the import of slaves, to set an example by declining to 
purchase any on Government account, and to investigate slavery in Java in order 
that the possibility of emancipating at any rate the Government’s slaves might be 
considered.* Minto held that slavery was always open to abuse, and that however 
mild and unobjectionable a form it might sometimes take, it was always a violation 
of one of the first principles on which society is based.? His moderation in 1811 did 
not prevent his being criticized in the House of Commons in consequence of a 
rumour that he had at once manumitted all the slaves in Java, although ‘they were 
the most bloodthirsty fellows imaginable’.® 

In 1810 Parliament asked for more effectual suppression of the African slave 
trade, and the Slave Trade Felony Act (51 Geo. III, c. 23) was accordingly passed 
in 1811. The debates referred only to the African slave trade, and members spoke 
of it as though it were the only one which existed or could concern them.® The 
authors of the Felony Act, however, were better informed, and its scope was expressly 
extended ‘to effectual abolition of the slave trade wheresoever it may be attempted 
to practice it’, with the proviso that the Act should not extend to things done in the 
East Indies and the islands in the East Indian seas before January 1812. British 
naval captains in the East were instructed accordingly, and they and their crews 
became entitled to the rewards authorized by Parliament for slaves liberated, and 
slave ships captured and condemned. 

Raffles considered that interference by the navy would be embarrassing, and 
argued that the Act could not apply to Java, which had been conquered only 
after its passing and so could not have been within Parliament’s intention. He 
requested the senior naval officer in the Java seas to refrain from interference with 
the trade pending a reference to Minto. Meanwhile, Raffles contented himself with 
an increase in the import duty on slaves and the revival of a former Dutch regulation 
against the importation of slaves over the age of fourteen. This regulation, according 
to Raffles, ‘must be applauded as having had for its object the exclusion of that 
condition which constitutes the greatest severity of slavery, namely the subjection 
of mankind after their ideas, habits and attachments are formed, and limiting the 
introduction to that period of life when the change cannot be felt and the misfortune 
is not remembered ’.!° 

In justification of these arrangements, Raffles explained, ‘Slavery on the island 
of Java is to be considered as exclusively confined to domestic purposes and may 
be viewed rather as a regulated domestic servitude than that detestable system which 
the legislature of Great Britain have to the credit of humanity so vigorously 


° C. E. Wurtzburg, Raffles [of the Eastern Isles] (1954), 146, 153; S. Raffles, Memoir of the 
Life of Sir T. S. Raffles (1830), 78-80. 

* Bengal Civ[il] Colfonial] Cons[ultations], 16 Aug. 1813, no. 6. 

* Ibid. 17 Oct. 1812, no. 16. 8 Hansard (ist ser.), XXI, 141 (10 Jan. 1812). 

* Ibid. xix, 233-4. 10 Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 17 Oct. 1812, no. 7. 
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suppressed in the West Indies’. Thus once again he showed confusion about the 
Act of 1807. He added that slavery in any shane, even if purely nominal, was so 
repugnant, and so inconsistent with Minto’s benevolent plans, that the system in 
Java could not be defended in principle. Raffles, therefore, merely explained the 
origins of the system and the necessity for allowing it to be maintained by further 
importations. 


It must be observed that on the establishment of the Dutch in the eastern islands, 
there did not exist any class of persons of the same description as those found in 
Western India, calculated for domestic purposes. The native courts and chiefs in 
Java and in the eastern seas, though in many cases powerful and of ancient date, are 
so far removed from civilization that the comforts to be derived from the attention of 
domestic servants are unknown to them. The Dutch, therefore, had to create a class 
of domestic servants, and in doing this they adopted the plan of raising children in 
their families from other countries, in preference to those in their more immediate 
neighbourhood, who from their connexions and the habits of their relatives could never 
be depended on. It is not for me to say whether this system was either necessary or 
proper. It may be sufficient to state that it has been uniformly persevered in and that 
on the arrival of the English there was no class of domestic servants in Java but slaves 
thus reared in the families of the Dutch. There are many of these who have been 
emancipated by their masters and who occasionally hire themselves out to strangers, 
but they are little to be depended upon—the sudden change of condition from actual 
slavery to unlimited freedom has no doubt in many instances tended rather to destroy 
than improve their morals and it is rather to the gradual and slow operation of a 
change in the general condition of the slave that we are to look forward for benefit 
than from any partial or immediate emancipation. 


Raffles hoped that the example set by British officers in hiring free domestic servants 
would lead eventually to success in the difficult task of training such servants in 
sufficient numbers to make the importation of slaves unnecessary." 

In July 1812 Captain Owen, of the frigate Cornelia, though aware of Raffles’ 
request to the senior naval officer, felt it his duty to seize the ship and cargo of 
a Chinese trader who was returning to Batavia from Bali with 116 young slaves, 
together with wax, birds’-nests, piece goods, dry meat, etc. valued at 30,000 Spanish 
dollars. The nearest prize court was at Madras, and Owen declared that he would 
prefer an arrangement with the Java Government which would make it unnecessary 
to take the vessel there. This was natural enough, since proceedings at prize courts 
were notoriously slow, uncertain and expensive, and it was usually difficult to pro- 
vide men for a prize crew. However, Owen professed to be actuated by tenderness 
for the reputation of the Java Government, because at Madras ‘the case may excite 
some disagreeable feeling under the extremely forbidding countenance and senti- 
ments now common to all Englishmen on this subject’. He promised to try to 
explain to the court the Java regulations about the slave trade and ‘the necessity of 
some system of the sort, however modified, to supply Batavia with people who will 
work ; although this cannot (in my opinion) save the vessel under the existing severe 
laws on the subject, it may soften down certain asperities which might otherwise 
occur on a system so well calculated to procure popularity to its most clamorous 
opposers’. He would try to portray the Java Government ‘in the most amiable 
light as protectors to injured people’. He declared his awareness ‘how much the 
honour and interest of this government is concerned in preventing the publication 


11 Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 17 Oct. 1812, no. 7. 
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of a most flagrant error continued by it ever since the capture of this colony’, 
and expressed surprise that Raffles should have been so misled about the Act of 
1811; ‘but the conviction I have of your rectitude in all things is sufficient to assure 
me that the principles on which you have suffered this disgrace to humanity still to 
exist are such as would do you credit if examined, and would sufficiently exculpate 
me from an improper construction of my motives for endeavouring to prevent the 
extended publication of the case’.!” 

Raffles was absent from Batavia at the time, so Owen had to make arrangements 
with Muntinghe, who was in charge of the Government. Owing to the interruption 
of supplies during the British blockade, there was a shortage of slaves and Owen 
was able to dispose of the children he had captured as apprentices, to be bound over 
until the age of twenty-one to serve a master ‘in any lawful business’. The masters 
agreed to pay to the captors the head-money to which they would have been entitled 
if the matter had gone to court in accordance with the Act.!* Owen informed 
Raffles, while these arrangements were being carried out: 


I have bound over as many slaves as possible to such individuals of good repute who 
chose to take them as apprentices on payment of the Treasury reward and having the 
transaction conducted in the presence of the Bench of Magistrates, which I consider 
as the guardian to these wretches. This is proper for many evident reasons, and the 
taking them to Madras might be seriously grievous to them. For all such emancipated 
slaves as may be landed here in order to prevent their appearance before an admiralty 
court, Mr Muntinghe has promised me that this government shall secure me the same 
reward as I should be entitled to by the more regular proceeding of Admiralty judg- 
ment, which is put on the double principle of preventing the British Treasury from 
paying for your fault and that my officers and crew in accommodating themselves to 
your circumstances should not lose their authorized reward—but Mr Muntinghe has 
reserved this for your ultimate approbation. 


Owen explained that in thus departing from a strictly legal line of conduct, ‘My 
principal aim is, believe me, to prevent the odium which must in England necessarily 
attach to a government which shall be known to have authorized slave trade con- 
trary to and in spite of the strong laws’.! 

Owen also intercepted the vessel in which a Dutch official named Tramberg, 
formerly employed at Macassar, was returning to Batavia, but released it on Tram- 
berg’s statement that the passengers were free persons. Later, Owen complained 
to Muntinghe: 


I have since learnt, with the indignation such conduct is calculated to excite, that the 
said Mr Tramberg has offered some of those persons for sale as slaves and under 
some peculiarly aggravating circumstances. In compliance with my orders to seize all 
vessels so employed actually, or intending to be so employed, or having been so em- 
ployed, I beg to claim immediate assistance of placing the slaves so brought here by 
Mr Tramberg under the protection of this government and to claim your concurrence 
in some proper measure for the emancipation of these people without taking them 
from the country and without depriving my officers and crew of their authorized 
reward. I have ordered the said vessel to be seized and shall endeavour to take her to 
Madras for adjudication, unless you shall please to make such arrangements as may 
render this unnecessary, and therefore I am to claim the assistance of your authority 
for recovering such papers and property and persons as may have been embarked 
on the said vessel, all such property being confiscable and all such persons sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law, as well as being necessary to the examination of the 


* Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 5 Dec. 1812, no. 23. ™ Ibid. no. 24. ™ Ibid. no. 23. 
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circumstances in the Vice-Admiralty Court, as being concerned in this illegal and 
infamous traffic.'® 


Owen does not seem to have obtained any satisfaction in this matter. 

Raffles, himself no mean ‘Lifeman’, objected to interference with ships of 
independent native countries in amity with Britain, importing slaves to Java in 
accordance with ancient custom. 


It is well known that for a long period preceding the Capture of Java the trading 
inhabitants of the Eastern Islands were subjected to an arbitrary and oppressive 
operation of H.M.’s Orders in Council regarding the blockade of the enemy’s ports, 
which by an evident misapplication was enforced without discrimination, until 
a reference to the authorities in India and ultimately in Europe occasioned its dis- 
continuance. During the period in which it was enforced, the English could only be 
considered as the scourge of the Eastern Seas. Fortunately a great change has taken 
place by the conquest of this Island, and the inhabitants to the Eastward are daily 
becoming more reconciled and attached to the British interests. But should the Act 
of Parliament regarding slaves have a similar extensive operation, and subject every 
trading prow to search and transmission to India for adjudication in the event of 
having slaves on board, the most alarming consequences will ensue, and instead of the 
British influence effecting the tranquillity and civilization of the Eastern Isles, they may 
be expected to become a scene of rapine, violence and murder.!® 


Thus Raffles arrived at an opinion precisely opposite to his previous one. Before 
the conquest of Java, he had regarded the slave trade as the great promoter of disorder 
and preventer of civilization in the Archipelago, but now it was the Royal Navy's 
interference with the slave trade that filled this role. He averred that the evil of 
slavery and the slave trade in the Archipelago as a whole could only be partially 
removed and finally extirpated as a result of an advance of civilization, promoted 
by other measures for pacification and the encouragement of trade,!? although he 
held out to the senior naval officer better hopes for Java itself. 


It is proper for me to observe that the regulations that have been established on this 
Island amount almost to a prohibition of the importation of slaves, and that I have 
reason to think the period is not very far distant when it may finally and with safety 
to the British character cease as far as regards this Island and its immediate depen- 
dencies, but you must be aware that the great commerce in slaves is carried on by 
native powers in amity with the British government but entirely independent of their 
authority, and that there is scarcely a native vessel of any description navigating these 
seas that has not slaves on board and consequently may be liable to search, which if 
persevered in cannot fail to have an effect similar to the system of blockade. It is by 
treaty and amicable negotiation with these powers that arrangements may eventually 
be made for the entire suppression of the: trade, which the effects of violence and 
seizure under existing circumstances could only tend to frustrate and render difficult, 
if not impossible, to attain.1® 


The senior naval officer proceeded to reconcile the interests of the Java Govern- 
ment with due obedience to orders and with the rights of captors, by ordering that 
any slaver intercepted off Java should be taken to one of the main Javanese ports, 
a valuation of the cargo be obtained from the customs authorities, and a bond be 
taken binding the Government for the amount of the reward, as well as for the value 
of the ship and cargo if adjudged liable to confiscation. The ship should then be 


15 Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 5 Dec. 1812, no. 19. 16 Ibid. no. 18. 
‘7 Wurtzburg, Raffles, 264. 18 Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 5 Dec. 1812, no. 18. 
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released with a certificate to protect it from further stoppage. The Chinese vessel 
taken by Owen seems to have been dealt with according to this arrangement.!® 

Raffles asserted that Tramberg’s case was precisely similar to that of West Indian 
planters who were allowed by the Act of 1807 to remove their slaves from one island 
to another, and that in any event Owen had abandoned all right of interference by 
allowing these people to land. Raffles declared that no one could desire the abolition 
of slavery more than he, 


but if the British legislature felt it necessary to be so tender of the rights of individuals, 
and those too subjects of England, as to deliberate for a period of many years before 
it could determine on the mode by which the emancipation of slaves in our West 
India colonies could be carried into effect without infringing these rights, how much 
more delicately situated must not the government of a newly captured island be, 
bound as it is not only to protect the property, privileges and customs of its inhabitants, 
but also by the usage of conquest, which as I apprehend declares that the fundamental 
laws existing in any foreign colony at the time of its conquest shall remain unaltered 
till the sovereign authority of the conquering state shall decide.?° 


Raffles referred the whole matter to Minto, and in the meantime refused to recog- 
nize the indentures of the ‘apprentices’. 


It must be evident that if Captain Owen has a right to capture the vessel, that right 
could only be founded on the emancipation of the slaves, and consequently that he 
could have no further right in the person or services of the slaves. In taking upon 
himself a right over their future services, not only on the assumed plea of providing 
for their maintenance but with the view of obtaining a personal compensation for the 
same, to the extent of the Treasury reward, I conceive that he has been guilty of a 
positive violation of any authority that might have been vested in him. Instead, 
therefore, of allowing the arrangement to be carried into effect and the parties to be 
literally sold into slavery, for the apprenticeship means nothing less, by the very 
authority that should have emancipated them, I have thought proper to interfere the 
authority of Government, and to direct that the whole of the children so imported 
should be kept under the immediate care and protection of Government until I am 
honoured with Your Lordship’s commands with regard to their emancipation or 
otherwise, or until it is ascertained whether the provisions of the Act must necessarily 
be enforced or not. 

Your Lordship is already so fully informed of the state of society in the eastern 
islands and of the difficulties to be apprehended from any sudden change that it 
becomes unnecessary to enter on the reasons which have operated in tolerating the 
slave trade for a time under its present restrictions, but I trust they will be sufficiently 
apparent to justify the measure I have adopted in supporting the Regulations framed 
under the sanction of Your Lordship, and in taking upon Government, during 
reference, the loss which may arise in the event of the Act being considered to apply. 

I shall await Your Lordship’s further instructions previous to making any essential 
alteration in the Regulations, but every possible restriction on the importation that 
can be made with safety and without seriously endangering the native commerce of 
the island or occasioning unfavorable propositions with regard to the British character 
and views, will be made gradually and as occasion offers, with a view to positive pro- 
hibition eventually, should the provisions adopted by the legislature be considered 
applicable to these ports. While, however, the Regulations admitted [sic] of the 
importation on any terms whatever, I shall in justice to the importers feel myself bound 
to support their right and to bear them harmless from any loss to which they may be 
subjected from an erroneous construction of the law.*! 


'® Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 5 Dec. 1812, nos. 20-1. 7° Ibid. no. 18. * Ibid. no. 16. 
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Before any reply was received, Raffles, not to be outdone in humanitarianism, 
decided that experience showed the importation of slaves by native vessels to be less 
extensive than might have been supposed, that imports in the past must, therefore, 
have been chiefly by Europeans, and that consequently imports might safely be 
prohibited from 1 January 1813. In 1815, he tightened up the arrangements for 
the registration of slaves, in order to check clandestine imports.” 

Minto had no doubt that the Act of 1811 prohibited the import of slaves by sea to 
any British possession, and himself, in accordance with the spirit of the Act, pro- 
hibited import into Bengal Presidency by land, and advised Bombay and Madras to 
follow suit.2* He approved Raffles’ quashing of the indentures arranged by Owen, 
without any indemnification for losses possibly sustained by the masters, and 
recommended that if it would be a hardship to the children to be emancipated, as 
they ought to be under the Act, the Government should protect and feed them, and 
would be justified in employing their personal services in return. It is not clear 
whether the Chinese importer received any compensation.”4 

Minto explained his proceedings to the Directors of the East India Company: 


Any sudden attempt to break through a long established usage would probably be 
resisted by the Malays and other inhabitants of the eastern islands; and if these 
persons, whose ferocious and sanguinary character is so notorious, should determine 
generally to retaliate for any real or supposed injury which they may suffer in the 
course of carrying on their accustomed trade, the consequences would be fatal to 
many innocent individuals who would become the objects of their resentment. Every 
necessary measure has been taken by the government of Java to make known to the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Islands the prohibition which exists against the transporta- 
tion of slaves to a British port, but some time must elapse before they can become 
acquainted with the humane and benevolent views of the British legislature, and a 
much longer time must elapse before they are likely to be reconciled to a law which 


will materially affect a commerce which they have hitherto carried on without the 
interference of any European power. 


Sir Samuel Hood, the naval commander-in-chief, had promised caution in enforcing 
the law.”® 

Thus the calamities foreseen by Raffles were avoided. The navy soon seems to 
have lost interest in catching slavers, and the authorities at British ports in the East 
were not always very vigilant. The slave trade was openly tolerated by W. Farquhar, 
the Resident, during the first few years at Singapore.?® R. T. Farquhar, as Governor 
of Mauritius, after an initial effort to enforce the law, adopted a more lenient 
attitude, and was later rebuked for ‘extraordinary misapprehensions’ in the matter.”’ 
He could not have misunderstood the Act of 1811, for Minto had pointed out its 
scope, and in any case most of the slaves imported to Mauritius came from Africa 
and Madagascar. Raffles, on the other hand, was able to maintain a public attitude 


*2 Wurtzburg, Raffles, 265-6. D. C. Boulger, Life of Sir Stamford Raffles (1899), 182. In 
1813 Raffles made it a principle of policy that slaves whose masters had not duly completed 
the formalities of registration were entitled to emancipation (Java Public Cons., 17 Sept. 
and 15 Oct. 1813). 

23 Bengal Civ. Col. Cons., 17 Oct. 1812, no. 15. 

*4 Ibid. 5 Dec. 1812, no. 25. 

Letter from Bengal (Colonial), 31 July 1813. 
Wurtzburg, Raffles, 613-14, 710-11. 


C. Lloyd, The Navy and the Slave Trade (1949), 197; Cambridge History of the British 
Empire (Cambridge, 1940), 11, 110. 
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of zeal against slavery. He joined others in boasting of the virtues of East Indian 
possessions where colonial goods could be grown by free labour, and pleaded for 
their encouragement against the West Indies. He once again regarded the slave 
trade as a preventer of civilization; and the need to free the people of Nias from the 
scourge provided him with a reason for taking that island under British protection 
when he was Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen.?* 

When he went to Java in 1811, Raffles was interested in his career, in holding his 
job, and in achieving something for his country by the acquisition of territorial and 
commercial advantages. Minto was the one who wanted to ‘do good’ in Java. 
Raffles was not insincere in professing the humanitarian sentiments acceptable to 
Minto, but did not feel them deeply. High office compelled Raffles to grapple with 
practical problems and to consider the interests of those whom he ruled. He wanted 
to succeed in his job and to win the confidence of practical men at Batavia. Later, 
he found that the affairs of Java received little attention in Bengal and London, and 
that his reputation there would depend not on his real achievements but on the 
appearances he was able to keep up. His increasingly humanitarian attitude was 
not, however, insincere, for he became increasingly interested in the welfare of the 
common people of Java and the other Eastern Isles. Motives are usually mixed.?® 


*8 Quarterly Review, (no. Lv), 1822-3, pp. 124-5, 137. 
*® For a fuller discussion of Raffles’s ‘sincerity’ see Journal of the Malayan Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, xxvi11 (1955), 222-30. 
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REVIEWS 


1. Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age. By GEORGE VERNADSKY. Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1955. pp. ix+347. 60s. 


This is the fourth volume of Professor Vernadsky’s History of Russia. The first 
five chapters deal with the history of the Muscovite State under the grand princes 
Ivan IIT (1462-1505) and Vasily III (1505-33); the last three—with the political and 
social organization of West Russia, the decline of Lithuania and the rise of the 
Lithuanian cossacks, and the Union of Brest between the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox churches in 1596. Russian culture during the period covered by the 
book is barely touched upon—Professor Vernadsky intends to discuss it in 
volume 5. 

It is easy to criticize a work of these dimensions for its lack of balance, particularly 
when no guide is given by the author of his intentions. Had we been told, for 
instance, that this was primarily a social study, then the relative neglect of certain 
political and economic problems would be understandable. But there is no such 
indication. The lack of balance in Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age is most 
evident in the first half of the book ; it can best be seen if we consider the importance 
attached by the author to some historical problems and events and his comparative 
neglect of others. The reader’s sense of proportion is disturbed, for example, by the 
excessive detail with which the subjugation of Vyatka, the annexation of Pskov and 
the Obolensky-Lyko affair are described; whereas only the briefest of space is 
allocated to the liquidation of the appanage of Vereya, to the Russo-Lithuanian war 
of 1500-3, to the extremely complex and important Tatar policies of both Ivan III 
and Vasily IIT. 

Volume 4 contains, like its predecessors, a mass of painstakingly assembled 
material, much of which is quite unavailable to the non-Russian speaking English 
reader. This particularly applies to the sections dealing with West Russia. But it isa 
work which should be approached with great caution by the historian who is little 
acquainted with Russian history and who has no access to the sources. Many theories 
and interpretations of historical data put forward by Professor Vernadsky are un- 
supported by evidence. The author’s own suppositions—sometimes in contradic- 
tion to the available evidence—are frequently stated as bald facts. In chapter 1 it 
is stated that Sofia Palaeologa, while in Italy, had become a Roman Catholic (p. 19), 
that one of the pope’s aims in arranging her marriage with Ivan III was ‘to promote 
Roman Catholicism in Russia’, that she showed an ‘ostentatious devotion to 
Roman Catholicism’ which was ‘insincere’, and that her name was changed from 
Zoe to Sofia on the day of her Orthodox wedding (p. 21). All true perhaps, but none 
the less suppositions, and as such they should be qualified by the author. While 
discussing the Olel’kovich affair, Professor Vernadsky categorically states that the 
‘boyar party’ invited Mikhail Olel’kovich to come to Novgorod (p. 46); in fact, 
all we know is that an embassy was sent to Casimir asking for a prince and that 
Casimir probably sent Mikhail (Dtugosz, after all, calls him Casimir’s ‘praefectus’ 
in Novgorod). There can surely be no foundation for the exaggerated statement that 
‘Ivan (in 1500) obtained the blessing of Metropolitan Simon. ..to secularize all 
the church and monastery lands in the Novgorod area he wanted’ (p. 115), or for the 
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odd assertion that Ivan Runo was a ‘cossack ataman’ (p. 113). And what evidence 
is there to show that Vassian Patrikeev ‘around 1521. ..lost his influence’ (p. 136) 
or that Kurbsky ‘had belonged to the izbrannaia rada’ (p. 237)? 

It is in the section on the Political and Dynastic Crisis of 1497-9 that Professor 
Vernadsky’s judgements are at their most questionable and unsubstantiated. There 
is no evidence whatsoever to suggest that the conspiracy of 1497 was formed after 
Andrey the Elder’s arrest or death (p. 123), or that its discovery ‘painfully affected 
Ivan’s mind and strained his nerves’ (p. 123). The suggestion that the grand prince 
‘took to drinking at this time’ is hardly worthy of a serious book. On p. 124 he says 
that ‘the Council of Bishops authorized the supreme court to conduct the trial [of 
the conspirators]’—pure speculation again: the council, if it met at all, probably 
discussed the allegations of sorcery levelled against Sofia. Referring on p. 129 to 
Solov’ev, Professor Vernadsky states that ‘soon after bestowing on Vasili the title 
of Grand Duke of Novgorod and Pskov, Ivan began neglecting Dmitri’—a very 
misleading statement, based as it is in the first place on the most biased and least 
reliable of sources for this episode, the Stepennaya Kniga. But no mention is made 
here of the source; we are left to check the reliability of the evidence ourselves. 
(Dmitry, incidentally, died in prison ‘under duress’, according to the chronicle, and 
not ‘in his country estate’—p. 142.) As for the arrest of the boyars in 1499, Professor 
Vernadsky states on p. 127 that ‘just at this time a difference of opinion arose between 
Ivan and Prince Patrikeev on the course of Russian foreign policy’, that Patrikeev 
and ‘ some other leading boyars’ ‘were in favor of a rapprochement with the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania’. Again, there is no shred of evidence to bear out the views, 
which are merely undigested conjectures originally put forward by Bazilevich, 
conjectures which are by no means easy to substantiate. Strangely enough Professor 
Vernadsky makes no mention of the equally plausible—and equally dubious— 
theories of Cherepnin, that Patrikeev, as an old-established combatant of separatism, 
was opposed to the acceptance of the services of certain political émigrés in Lithuania. 
Professor Vernadsky’s interpretation of this, the most serious and most puzzling of 
political crises between 1462 and 1533, is further hampered by his evident ignorance 
of Vasily’s second attempt at rebellion in 1500 and by his failure to take into account 
the role of Elena’s father, Stephen of Moldavia, who in 1497 so successfully baulked 
the Polish-Lithuanian Black Sea expedition. 

There are unfortunately several errors of fact which seriously mar this book and 
undermine faith in the author. For example, in the brief and unsatisfactory section 
on the Unification of Great Russia, which makes no mention of Ivan’s treaties with 
his brothers, Professor Vernadsky states that Beloozero was bequeathed by Mikhail of 
Vereya to Ivan III in his will of ‘around 1483’ (p. 97): in fact, it was granted him 
by treaty in 1482; in his will (written probably in 1486) Mikhail merely confirmed 
this. The year of Yury’s death is wrongly given as 1473 (p. 97). ‘Vyshgorod in the 
Dmitrov district’, part of ‘the late Prince Iuri’s apanage’, was, according to 
Professor Vernadsky, given to Boris as a concession in 1480: in fact, Vyshgorod (in 
the Vereya district, nowhere near Dmitrov and never part of Yury’s estate) was 
granted to Boris in 1473. There is no evidence to show that Boris was ‘accused of 
treason’ in 1491 (p. 98), nor, of course, that he was pardoned by Ivan. There are 
numerous other errors throughout the book which it would be tedious and dis- 
courteous to catalogue. 

There are, too, some strange omissions. There is no mention of the first deporta- 
tion of Novgorodians and Ivan’s expedition to Novgorod in the spring and summer 
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of 1484, which coincided with the removal of Archbishop Sergiy; or of the fourth 
deportation of over 1000 Novgorodians at the end of 1488 or the beginning of 1489, 
There is no mention of the parleys between Ivan and Ahmed in 1480, the Purpose 
of which was to gain time before the defecting brothers of the grand prince returned 
to the fold. Nothing is said about the purpose or the results of the royal wedding 
between Alexander of Lithuania and Ivan’s daughter. In describing the Tatar 
invasion of 1521 Professor Vernadsky says nothing of the army from Kazan’ under 
Sahib Girey which invaded Muscovy at the same time. He makes no mention of 
Sahib Girey’s acknowledgement of Sulaiman’s suzerainty in 1524. In the section 
on the growth of imperial ideology, not a word is said of Metropolitan Zosima’s 
pronouncements in 1492. 

As for the bibliography, apart from Antifeodal’nye dvizheniya and ‘Iz istorii 
politicheskoy bor’by pri Ivane III’ (which, incidentally, was published in 1941 and 
not 1940), there is no mention of other works by Lur’e. A. A. Zimin’s article on 
Joseph of Volokolamsk (7.0.D.R.L. vol 1x), I. I. Smirnov’s article on Vasily III’s 
eastern policy (Istoricheskie Zapiski, no. 27) and N. N. Maslennikova’s book on the 
annexation of Pskov should have been included. 

It is a disappointment that there should be so many errors and omissions in this 
book, which contains, after all, the first attempt to present to the English reader 
a detailed account of the unification of Great Russia. J. L. I. FENNELL 


2. The Religious Orders in England. Vol. 11, The Tudor Age. By Dom Davin 
“Know es. Cambridge University Press, 1959. 55s. 


With this volume on the sixteenth century Professor Knowles’s trilogy moves to 
its sombre conclusion. The only sure hope for the religious is fidelity to the Rule: 
but here, save for some notable exceptions, was an institution which had become 
pervaded with the spirit of the seculum and had settled down into the life of the 
countryside or the town. Its superiors, realizing their vulnerability, had, at a period 
of crisis and under stringent pressure, accepted the royal supremacy and could not 
save themselves from the consequences in an age which had completely overtaken 
them. In the new competitive epoch in which everyone that mattered was busy 
acquiring wealth, the religious orders could not convince the determined, secularist 
administrator that they were necessary or even relevant as such, while by their 
great act of surrender they exposed themselves to the cupidity of forces which, from 
early in the fifteenth century, were seeking the confiscation of their wealth, forces 
now headed by the king. (The widening gap between the orders and their secular 
critics is treated in the second volume.) The story is, therefore, one of mediocrity 
and defencelessness in the orders themselves, and of an administrative process 
developing in urgency and implacability under two men actuated by no desire for 
reform but by motives of finance. 

For Thomas Cromwell, after he had set his Visitors to work and had obtained the 
necessary evidence to break down resistance, the Dissolution, so Professor Knowles 
argues, was a problem of technique, of information and accounting, of pensions or 
promotion in the secular church for the dispossessed and of the right sort of office- 
work and organization to deal with the vast revenues that accrued to the Crown. 
The King had been an apt pupil of his minister and the advice he gave through his 
envoy to James V of Scotland in 1540 and 1543, on how to improve his finances, is 
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certainly interesting. After counselling him not to fleece his subjects but to put to 
better use the wealth now used for ‘untruth and beastly living’, Henry gives sugges- 
tions for the ‘enterprise’ (the ‘extirpation of the state of monks and friars’) which 
needs ‘politic handling’. Commissioners should be appointed: ‘...Which com- 
missioners must have secret commission most secretly and groundly to examine all 
the religious of their conversation and behaviour in their livings, whereby if it be 
well handled, he shall get knowledge of all their abominations; and that once gotten, 
he with the chief of the noble men, agreeing with them for the distribution of some 
of the lands of the abbeys to be divided to himself and among them, which shall be 
to their great profit and honour.’ 

If he acts thus, and makes ‘a reasonable provision for the entertainment of the 
religious men now being in them, and for term of their lives, the proceeding to the 
execution in the suppression of the same will be the more easy and facile among 
such as will understand the truth’ (pp. 204-5). There is an echo of the dissolution of 
the Templars about this: but the jaunty cynicism of the English monarch is more 
repellent than even the intimidations exercised by the inquisitors in France under 
the pressure of Philip IV. 

Few have faced the issues of the Dissolution with larger common sense than 
Professor Knowles: those issues were to a great extent moral, for a verdict is 
required on the evidence of visitations, both before and after 1532, and for contem- 
poraries it was as easy to exaggerate the darker aspects as it had been for prelates in 
the earlier century to do nothing about them. Professor Knowles justly reminds his 
reader of the discrepancy between the findings of Layton and Legh and those of the 
Commissioners who followed them, when local report was more carefully weighed 
and the place occupied by the convents in their neighbourhoods more intelligently 
appreciated. The data about homosexuality, so useful to the king and to Cromwell 
for propaganda purposes, are here reduced to their proper proportions. Not these 
things so much as the mexus with the world and the persistent way in which laymen, 
particularly the lay patrons, intervened in, demanded hospitality from, or did 
business with the religious houses are the facts to be emphasized; and in the first 
part of the book there are significant pictures of two such different people as the 
comfortable Prior William More of Worcester or of Abbot Wallingford of St Albans 
whose real failing was that he was too sharp a man of business; and descriptions of 
the inconvenience Butley was to suffer from patronal guests, as well as of the 
aesthetic compensations for such trials in the liturgical splendours of great churches 
like Durham described by a nostalgic religious years after. All the while laymen 
were asserting themselves in the spiritual sphere, buying devotional books, partici- 
pating, as in the Low Countries, in movements of piety,’ or reading with delight 
the raillery of Erasmus and sympathizing with the humanist theologians who made 
the New Testament their main branch of study. The universities had caught the new 
spirit. Professor Knowles might here have alluded to the patristic revival occurring 
in places like Merton College under Warden Fitz James as well as in Balliol, as the 
early book lists show, and to the increasing stress laid in theological teaching upon 
the praxis of the early Church. Save perhaps at Evesham, where the emphasis was 
different, the religious could scarcely keep abreast of the movement. 

When the hour of trial came, the exceptions to the prevailing quietism among 


' In referring to the Devotio Moderna Professor Knowles observes that there is ‘no satis- 
factory and complete account in English’. Has he perhaps forgotten Albert Hyma, The 
Brethren of the Common Life (Michigan, 1950) ? 
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the Orders appear all the finer. Nothing is more touching than Professor Knowles’s 
account, based on Dom Maurice Chauncy’s Historia aliquot martyrum, of 
the Carthusian prior John Houghton (the subject of the striking frontispiece) 
strengthening his novices, and of his monks William Exmew and Sebastian Newdi- 
gate whose sister predicted his death. It was the refusal to take the oath to the first 
Act of Succession that began the series of negations of the royal supremacy which 
brought these brave men to their end. Professor Knowles emphasizes the efforts of 
Tunstall of Durham and Edward Lee of York to convert the other Charterhouses, 
and, in judging those who submitted, the influence of the secular church in favour of 
compliance with the King has always to be taken into account. From these pre- 
liminaries the book passes to the economic side of the Dissolution and to considera- 
tions based on the Valor and other evidence of the spiritual and temporal income, 
for example, whether such vast resources as the houses received were necessary 
for the common life (‘Where for instance, did the £4000 odd of Glastonbury’s 
income go after fifty monks have been fed’?). Then, after dealing with the attack 
first on the lesser and later on the greater houses, we reach the resistance and a 
chapter (xxv, on the Northern Rising) which must have been one of the hardest to 
write, since the historian has to weigh the religious changes along with the other 
economic and political discontents to achieve proportion. Does the emphasis laid 
on ‘a conservative desire to abolish the recent changes and innovations in religion’ 
as the principal motive of the rising take sufficient account of its dynastic aspect, 
which sends one back to the early fifteenth century? It has been well observed that 
‘A knot of feudal noblemen headed by the Percy interest and supported by Pole, 
Chapuys and the Habsburgs promised as little for the future of Englishmen as did 
their successors in the next generation : Mary Stuart, Philip II, the northern earls, and 
the conspirators against the life of Queen Elizabeth.’ For Cromwell those were the 
people who had to be fought. 

Such considerations make us wonder whether Cromwell’s measures in the North 
were not ultimately justified by the establishment of effective government by the 
Council. The North along with the Marches had always been a dangerous potential 
for later medieval governments; and to represent, as some have attempted, early 
Tudor rule as having already solved the problem of establishing there a settled 
concentration of power is greatly to antedate the coming of law and order to an area 
where they were constantly being ignored. Beyond the Humber and Ribble there 
was, in fact, everything to be done. To realize this is not to condone everything 
that Thomas Cromwell did: it can only help one to realize his extraordinary 
control of the machine and the consciousness of justification that appears in his 
letters and acts. Can it be said that Dom Knowles leaves in the reader’s mind more 
than a negative idea of his achievement? 

With masterly skill many current generalizations about the disposal of the 
monastic lands, for example, that the nobility were quickly enriched, and the treat- 
ment of the dispossessed, are exploded : the extremities of Mr Baskerville’s optimism 
about the favourable terms granted to them are pared down and it is pointed out 
that they had to pay tax on their pensions. For all that, it is admitted that ‘Perhaps 
the most surprising feature of the Dissolution, to those familiar only with Catholic 
or Protestant apologetics and polemics of past centuries, is the ease with which the 
ex-superiors and the more able among the religious adapted themselves to the new 


2 A. G. Dickens, Thomas Cromwell and the English Reformation (London, 1959); 
102. 
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conditions of their changing world.’ The religious prelates came off best. ‘Though 
preferential treatment for superiors was taken for granted by all, the relief of the 
commissioners at meeting with a ready compliance from an abbot is often reflected 
in the lavish grant they made’. The Marian reaction, when it came, effected little: 
the harm had been done. The curious story of the perpetuation abroad of the English 
congregation serves as the ending of the narrative: but there is a magnificent 
Epilogue to the three volumes wherein the historian reveals himself not only as 
a devoted disciple of St Benedict, but once more—have we not many proofs 
already ?—as a master of English prose. E. F. JACOB 


3. Oxford and Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642. By Mark H. Curtis. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. vii+314. 42s. 


Mr Curtis is an historian from the United States, who now teaches at the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California; this book is based on his Yale 
doctorate thesis. One of the best accounts of the Tudor universities was written 
by an American—S. E. Morison, in The Founding of Harvard. Mr Curtis is no 
Admiral Morison: but it would be ungracious not to welcome him aboard. 

His story is best approached by way of a minor theme, which had played itself out 
by 1558: the Strange Disappearance of the Hostels. At Cambridge and Oxford in 
1500 there were twice as many hostels as colleges, and most of them were larger, 
the colleges being select communities for clergymen (and some lawyers) and for 
subsidized poor scholars ‘on the foundation’. Cambridge had been a School for 
eighty years before anyone thought of founding a college (Peterhouse)—and nearly 
half a century passed before there was another. True, some Oxbridge colleges began 
to cater for ‘pensioners’, fee-paying students, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but in the Oxford which Erasmus visited for eight weeks and the Cambridge 
where he taught for nearly three years most undergraduates lived in hostels; which 
were probably like nothing so much as the residential fraternity houses off the 
campuses of North America—and the medieval or early Tudor equivalents of the 
Berkeley Greeks would not, one feels, have greatly relished the more disciplined 
college life. (“When they say, like, Jesus College, Oxford’, inquired one of my 
California charges, ‘what do they mean?’) Yet by 1558 there were no students in 
Cambridge hostels. The Cambridge Statutes of 1570, giving unprecedented power to 
college heads, clinched the matter : just as the Act of 1571 by which both universities 
were incorporated made firm their bonds with the Crown in Parliament. Oxford 
and Cambridge had been universities which happened to contain colleges. Now they 
were federations of colleges. The colleges began to give good teaching, better than 
the university provided (see the statutes of Christ’s, St John’s and Corpus, Oxford) : 
teaching in line with the New Learning. This primacy within the university of college 
lecturing survives in imitation Oxbridges such as the University of Toronto. Thus 
the colleges drew to them the youth of the university (and found themselves 
burdened with a deal of high spirits). And the numbers of youth grew: there were 
less than 1000 students at Cambridge in 1500, about 1250 in 1565, over 1600 by 
1570 (that was the crucial decade), and over 3000 by 1620. 

So there were complaints, from the reign of Edward VI, that the colleges were 
being invaded by rich men, not necessarily furnished with ability. The most useful 
part of Mr Curtis’s book discusses the ‘ well-born successors to the medieval clerks’ : 
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‘the academic haunts of the medieval clergy had become a normal resort for the 
sons and heirs of the English gentry and nobility’. For one thing, at a time of 
‘expansion of government’, public servants were needed with as good an education 
as the clerks. (This gave Oxbridge ‘a stronger, more vital position within the structure 
of English society’.) For another, to put it inelegantly, chivalry and culture coalesced 
in Tudor times—the attitude expressed in a remark to Richard Pace in 1514 that 
‘the study of letters should be left to the sons of yokels’ was already out of date, 
Fortunately for English ‘social mobility’ the quality were educated not in private 
academies, but at the universities, which were, after Fisher and the Lady Margaret, 
Wolsey, Foxe (and Henry VIII) rather magnificent places. The undergraduate 
course became the important thing, a stage not in the slow climb to a doctorate, but 
in the education of a gentleman. At Oxford, by 1600, there were six who were sons 
of gentlemen to five who were not: the proportion today of private school to high 
school boys at Princeton. At Caius in the 1560’s 55 per cent of the entrants were 
‘of small means’, in the 1620’s less than 15 per cent. A study of the social background 
of the Tudor and Stuart undergraduate has yet to be written in detail. Mr Curtis 
gives us the significant generalizations. 

Did university teaching rise to the occasion? Many disgruntled alumni at the 
time said not, and historians have followed them. Godfrey Davies, in his text-book 
on the early Stuarts, wrote of the ‘intellectual sterility’ of Oxbridge. Mr Curtis, 
argues, first, that the reformed scholastic curriculum, for both mind and matter, 
was not the worst of trainings. Unfortunately for him, so did William Costello, in 
his excellent and entertaining The Scholastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth- 
Century Cambridge, published in 1958 by the Harvard University Press. Fr Costello 
is an American Jesuit who studied at Emmanuel, and his use of original material from 
seven or more Cambridge libraries, and his implicit insight into the subject, make 
his pages on this topic better than Mr Curtis’s. But Mr Curtis is good on the un- 
official curriculum: what students actually read with their college tutors, as distinct 
from what the University Statutes said they should read. He has made use, for 
instance, of inventories of private libraries of seventeenth-century Oxford students. 
And he is interesting (though not original) on such tutors as the fourth Master of 
Emmanuel, with his expressed concern for ‘such learning as may serve for delight 
and ornament and such as the want thereof would speak a defect in breeding rather 
than in scholarship’. (The first master of Emmanuel, though, did not live to the age 
of 107, as Mr Curtis asserts: he was probably only 104.) Finally, he argues that 
Cambridge and Oxford (especially the latter) were fairly well abreast of contem- 
porary work in mathematics and science—or rather, that individuals at the 
universities were. 

The weakest part of the book (and it is nearly a quarter of the whole) is that on 
religion. Mr Curtis relies on Strype, and the year of research he spent at Cambridge 
and Oxford does not seem to have affected his material here. But he was, again, 
unlucky. The religious disputes of the time, at least so far as Cambridge was 
concerned, were given detailed treatment in a book published a year before his 
own. Again, early in 1959 there appeared the Cambridge University volume of the 
Victoria County History, the contributors to which (especially Dr Roach) said many 
things which Mr Curtis, then in proof, was also saying. This is the sort of luck 
of which scholars dream after a bad day or a good dinner. If Mr Curtis had 
published two years earlier, his book would have made more of a stir. He does 
pose the interesting questions: How far did the universities reflect contemporary 
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intellectual changes? How far did they contribute to the process of change by 
adjusting their studies and methods? Did they provide means for criticism of 
inherited thought? Why did the nobility and gentry invade the universities? What 
effect did this have?—I quote the questions from the Introduction. The answers 
given are not so ‘exact’ and ‘concrete’ as the author seems to think. But the valuable 
things will stand. 

One additional point might be made, to give us all a sense of proportion. The real 
school for the quality was in London: the Inns of Court. John Fortescue, writing 
in the 1470’s, wrote of the Inns as a studium of all manners. Clarendon, nearly two 
centuries later, did the same. In his Dialogue Concerning Education—the best 
schooling for ‘noble and generous persons ; I mean, the children of persons of quality’ 
—the boys are indeed sent to Oxford or Cambridge, after three years in a grammar 
school : they remain there between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. At seventeen 
the youths leave for the Inns: ‘where many of the nobility and the best gentry of 
the kingdom spend some part of their youth together in conversation, by which 
they know the general state of the kingdom, and much of the temper and humour 
of the people’. Not to be in London was to be out of Life. 

Oxford and Cambridge fall into place as a preparatory school for London: an outer 
suburb, if not quite the backwoods. Not just yet were they exclusively what they 
seemed, only yesterday, to the young Welsh miner in The Corn is Green: the place 
where the lords go. But Mr Curtis is wrong in stating that Lord Mountjoy, the 
patron of Erasmus, was not educated at an English University; in the 1490’s he 
was certainly at Cambridge and probably at Queens’. H. C. PORTER 


4. Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian. By R. K. Wess. London: Heinemann, 
1960. Pp. xiii+385. 35s. 


Professor Webb’s object in writing this study of Harriet Martineau was to discover 
what her opinions reveal about early Victorian society and this comes down to an 
attempt to define Victorian radicalism. It is the work of as accomplished a prac- 
titioner of the techniques of primary research as ever crossed the Atlantic; it makes 
no concessions to the general reader and expects of him a severely critical knowledge 
of early Victorian England. The author says the book will serve as a biography and 
he has gone to immense pains to elucidate the problems of Miss Martineau’s 
personality (even to the most intimately gynaecological details) which he believes, a 
little patronizingly, previous biographers have never fully comprehended. As with 
many of Miss Martineau’s own acquaintance, Professor Webb’s initial attraction 
for the formidable personality with the ear-trumpet turned to dislike ; but this finds 
expression, not in the Stracheyan irony for which the subject cries out, but in 
irritation. Having for so long acted, as it were, as companion to Miss Martineau 
he seems to have left her service with frayed nerves and a bruised spirit. 

However, it would be unfair to judge the book as biography when its chief 
purpose is more clinical. Throughout, biographical narrative is subordinated to an 
elucidation of Miss Martineau’s mind in the manner which has become fashionable 
since Noel Annan’s Leslie Stephen. But Professor Webb would be the first to admit 
that Martineau was no Stephen; indeed he dismisses her as second rate: ‘the 
perfect example of the limited intellect secure enough in its convictions to challenge 
its betters’: and this extended probing of a second-rate mind, deliberately isolated 
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by the author from the circumstances of her social life, becomes inevitably tedious, 
Harriet Martineau was a woman of action not a thinker, and the book loses by not 
giving us a consistent narrative of her life in society. 

She was, in point of fact, a journalist ; and it is this which makes her unsatisfactory 
for the intellectual, and valuable for the social historian. Both because of the sort 
of person she was and the circumstances from which she came, she anticipated at each 
stage of her career topics and opinions which were becoming fashionable among the 
radical intelligentsia. She dealt in the near-cliché and had an almost compulsive 
drive to express herself in print ; she wrote at speed those fluent, articulate and almost 
uncorrected single drafts which are the hallmark of the born publicist; and even 
when she offended, as with the crude scientism of her Letters on the Laws of Man's 
Nature and Development, the notoriety helped sales and indulged a characteristic 
tendency to martyrdom. From her J/lustrations of Political Economy, and Poor Laws 
and Paupers Illustrated, which beat the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge at its own game, to the leaders in the Daily News which Professor Webb rightly 
calls ‘journalism by rule’; from her travel books, the two on America and Eastern 
Life, to the mesmerism of Life in the Sickroom; from the Autobiography to the 
History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, she exactly gauged the taste of her public. Aimost 
all she wrote came into the best-seller class and the fact that some of what was 
greeted with encomiums now seems stilted and didactic is itself evidence of her 
superficiality. 

In two respects, however, her talents transcend the journalistic. The History, 
still fresh and reliable, is a remarkable tour de force of ‘contemporary’ historical 
writing such zs could only have been achieved by someone with her ability to 
comprehend a vast panorama in one candid view; and in Society in America, which 
her publisher prevented her from calling, more correctly, Theory and Practice of 
Society in America, though she is clearly not in the same class as Tocqueville, she 
resembles him in her capacity both to observe and to generalize about American 
society as a whole. In this work, as in her later translation of Comte, Harriet 
Martineau reveals herself as a proto-sociologist of talent. 

Her success as an observer, however, which she capitalized by writing a quite 
sensible primer on How to Observe Morals and Manners, had characteristic limita- 
tions. Harriet Martineau was a woman of fixed principle. The systematically 
formulated questions which lie behind Society in America are based on a priori 
assumptions about what a republic ought to be and are motivated by the desire to 
inject America into English political debate; and though Professor Webb goes too 
far in saying she was not interested in the country at all but-only in ‘certain abstract 
propositions which America could prove’, some of her judgements, on slavery 
especially, are clouded thereby. 

Her insight was as good as it was because she was a daughter of that segment of 
English society which had closest affinities to the United States. Her prejudices 
were those of that provincial, Dissenting, manufacturing interest which was deter- 
mined to re-vamp English institutions to suit their needs in an age which they 
understood to be of rapid change. Further, she was not merely a Dissenter but 
a Unitarian and it was this which especially qualified her for a career in radical 
journalism. Mr H. L. Beales is fond of remarking that the social history of Britain 
in the nineteenth century could be strikingly written in terms of ‘circles’ ; and cer- 
tainly the Norwich Unitarian circle of families—Martineaus, Taylors, Aldersons, 
Smiths, Reeves—with its connexions in the metropolis, Birmingham and other 
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provincial centres, which still awaits its historian, were a powerful force for change. 
The very possibility of so eccentric a career as that of Harriet Martineau owes much 
to a society which encouraged an incipient feminism in Letitia Barbauld, Amelia 
Opie, Sarah Austin and Julia Smith and was to produce Barbara Legh Smith, 
Florence Nightingale and Bessie Parkes. The cast of Miss Martineau’s mind was, 
and remained despite her loss of faith, peculiarly Unitarian. Growing up in 
Professor Willey’s ‘Socinian moonlight’, her life was governed by Priestley’s 
necessarianism ; and her political radicalism, as with Priestley, had an edge sharpened 
by the ostracism suffered by Unitarians, even at the hands of other Dissenters. ‘The 
Unitarianism which conditioned Miss Martineau’s particular outlook needs to be 
isolated from other outlooks with which it is conventionally associated. In religion, 
for example, the Unitarians were never tinged with evangelicalism, and in politics, 
though Unitarians like Joseph Parkes and Sarah Austin became Utilitarians, their 
characteristic radicalism, as with Harriet Martineau, carried the Enlightenment into 
the Victorian age on the basis of national rights: it was never Benthamite. As 
Professor Webb well demonstrates, it was precisely this fact which had ‘dated’ her 
views long before her death. The empirical temper—what is described as ‘the 
unsystematic floundering about amid facts’—which carried Utilitarianism so far 
down the main stream of English political thinking, was alien from her. Her 
fixity of principle and her amateur dogmatizing left her high and dry in an increasingly 
specialized and professional age. Professor Webb has done a considerable service 
in isolating for us this essentially early Victorian temper of mind. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


5. Persia and the Defence of India, 1884-1892. A Study in the Foreign Policy of 
the Third Marquis of Salisbury. By Rose Louise Greaves. University of London: 
Athlone Press, 1959. Pp. 301. 42s. 


Lord Salisbury emerges from this study as a statesman throughout his career 
‘intensely interested in Indian frontier defence’ (p. 45). He acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the subject as Secretary of State for India, when he kept all frontier 
matters in his own hands (p. 48), and later as Foreign Secretary and Conservative 
Prime Minister expended an immense amount of thought on it. His chief contribu- 
tion to the subject can be seen in his recognition of Persia’s strategic importance for 
India, and in his conception of Persia as a buffer-state. With Persia in mind he 
encouraged the extension of British power in Baluchistan; and for more than 
a decade he struggled to get hammered out ‘a rational and well-defined policy in 
Persia’ and to induce the Government of India to take as lively an interest in that 
country as in Afghanistan (p. 207). 

He was not successful in these aims; partly because of the inherent difficulties 
of the situation, partly because responsibility was so widely diffused between 
London, Calcutta and Teheran, and imperial interests so multifarious. No clear 
policy came out of the over-complicated calculating machine; and the historian’s 
task in trying to detect what went on inside the machine is equally complex. 
Anyone who has cast an eye over the formidable procession of volumes in the 
Foreign Office catalogue on ‘Russian Proceedings in Central Asia’ will be able 
to form some picture of the wilderness, as trackless as Tartary, through which 
Miss Greaves has had to pick her way. She has used also many War Office, 
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Admiralty, and India Office papers, besides a mass of unpublished private papers, 
and a still heavier mass of printed papers and books. She has brought order out of 
the chaos with the firm hand of a proconsul of that age settling a new frontier 
district, and though her main theme is confined to one area and one short period 
her book gives a good general view of the problem of India’s frontiers with middle 
Asia in the later nineteenth century. A good many documents are printed in full in 
appendices, in some cases with the original drafts and corrections reproduced. 

Defence of India meant defence against Russia. Until 1884 great deserts separated 
the two, but in that year ‘Russia finally succeeded in pushing her frontiers south- 
wards until they were coterminous with Persia and Afghanistan’ (p. 3). Merv was 
swallowed up in 1884. In 1885 Britain warned Russia that an occupation of Herat, 
in northern Afghanistan close to the Persian border, would be treated as a casus belli 
(p. 76). Had war come, it might seem that the logical plan would be to stand on the 
defensive and let the Russian army exhaust itself by a long advance. This was the 
thesis upheld by the disciples of Sir John Lawrence. It was giving way in these 
years to a strategy of moving forward through Afghanistan and meeting the Russians 
well away from India. One reason is that Russia’s expansion had shortened the 
Russian army’s lines of communication; but another, which can be seen peeping 
out from several documents quoted by Miss Greaves, is that the Indian people was 
felt to be so hostile to British rule that to allow the enemy even to come close to the 
north-west frontier would be dangerous to British authority and might set off 
internal revolt (pp. 67, 197). 

Pledges of support to Persia against Russian encroachments were recommended 
by Lord Napier, commander-in-chief in India, in 1875 (p. 35), and in 1879-80 
Salisbury was negotiating, very much on his own initiative, with the Shah on the 
basis of a British subsidy and other arrangements (pp. 50-1). The Liberals who then 
came into office were unfavourable to such schemes; and Salisbury himself was 
always keenly aware of the difficulty of giving effective diplomatic or military support 
to Persia in the absence of any road or railway links, for which he constantly pressed. 
Moreover, Nasir ad-Din, the Shah, was morbidly scared of Russia, and though he 
begged from time to time for British aid his real desire was merely to postpone the 
deluge until after his own comfortable death. Even this was to elude him, for he 
was assassinated in 1896. Another part of Salisbury’s programme was to induce him 
to transform Persia from a vacuum into a recognizable modern State by means of 
administrative reform and economic progress, with an open door for foreign enter- 
prise. This was pushed very energetically in the time of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, sent to Teheran as minister in 1888, to whose mission three chapters of the 
book are devoted. But to domestic reform the Shah opposed an even more im- 
movable inertia than to a resolute facing of Russia. There is indeed something 
comical about all the earnest British appeals to a corrupt Asiatic despotism to turn 
over a new leaf and be popular and progressive, especially in view of the condition 
of most of the Native States in India where British advice could have a great deal 
more weight than in Persia; and one is reminded more than once of latter-day 
American efforts to build similar regimes into solid bastions. 

Hopes of economic improvement might seem more realistic. A British bank was 
able to begin operating, and in 1888 the Shah opened the river Karun, as Britain 
had long desired him to do, to the commerce of all nations. But economic activity 
left to private enterprise tended to defeat the political objects in view, a fact that 
Miss Greaves might perhaps have recognized more clearly. One resourceful 
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Briton, like a get-rich-quick financier of early Stuart days, obtained a monopoly of 
tobacco, nearly provoked a revolution, and had to be bought out for half a million 
pounds, thus providing Persia with a new Western amenity in the shape of a national 
debt (see pp. 182 ff.). By 1890 rosy dreams of huge profits to be made out of Persian 
minerals, oil above all, were taking shape (p. 177); British enterprise was further 
diverted from building Persia up to sucking Persia dry. At the same time Salisbury 
was losing hope of effective reform, and shifting his attention to the alternative 
of concentrating on southern Persia and trying to make sure of British interests 
there, whatever happened in the north (pp. 152, 181-2). 

A notion floated before the British Government’s mind on and off of seeking 
German co-operation, both political and economic, in stiffening Persia against 
Russia. In 1885 Bismarck was asked by London to mediate in an Anglo-Russian 
dispute on the Afghan border (p. 93). He, however, had no desire at all to embroil 
himself with the Tsar in order to make John Bull’s seat on the Hindu Kush more 
comfortable. Chapter v1, on the approaches to Germany, makes interesting reading, 
and there is a good deal else in the book for the student of general European relations, 
especially as to the Balkan problems of the period which jostled with those of 
middle Asia in the minds of both the Russian and the British Governments. 

If the Shah’s sandcastle could not be cemented into a fortress, and if Germany 
would not come to the rescue, the alternatives were to fight Russia or to seek an 
accommodation with her. Lord Ripon, as Viceroy, was one advocate of the latter 
solution, and Salisbury toyed with what the author calls ‘one of his more elusive 
concepts—what he called a “partition of preponderance”’ in Persia (p. 113). This 
she thinks was not envisaged by him as paving the way for a regular partition into 
spheres of influence; but the ultimate solution found by Grey, the 1907 accord with 
Russia, did go the whole hog. Even so it left Anglo—Russian jealousies in Persia, 
with greed for oil to stimulate them, only varnished over. Its virtue was that, 
though disliked as much by official India as by Persia (p. 193), it removed for the 
foreseeable future the Russian menace to India. If this menace was ever a real one, 
it rested far less on Russian military strength in middle Asia than on British political 
weakness inside India. It seems not to have occurred to any one of the military 
or diplomatic experts who racked their brains over the problem of Indian security 
that their best course would have been to follow their own advice to Nasir ad-Din: 
to rally Indian public support, by giving the peasant more food and the middle 
class a prospect of self-rule. One recalls Dadabhai Naoroji’s book of 1901 on 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India—and Lord Salisbury’s reported reference 
to its very distinguished author, who in 1892 entered the House of Commons, as 
‘that black chap’. Vv. G. KIERNAN 
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Studies in the Philosophy of History 


Epitor: GEORGE H. NADEL 


HisTORY AND THEORY is the first international journal specifically devoted 
to philosophy of history. It provides a forum in which practising historians 
and philosophers of history can deal with common problems. 
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De Gaulle’s Republic 
Philip Williams and Martin Harrison 


A succinct account of the dramatic developments in France since May 1958, 

and a balanced assessment of the chances of the Fifth Republic’s finding : 

cures for the country’s ailments. 

‘The story is still only dimly comprehended on this side of the Channel, and 

Mr Williams and Mr Harrison have done a first-class job in disentangling 
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doubt that the importance of their relations with the trade unions, for good or 
ill, will not recede. The book deals with all functions of government which 
involve relations with trade unions, and illustrates the inner conflicts which 
they themselves generate... . 
The book has the merit of concentrating largely on the facts... .’ 

Alan Birch, The Sunday Times 35s. 
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General Editor: Sir George Clark 
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The Reign of George III, 1760-1815 


J. STEVEN WATSON 


This is the first complete history of George III’s reign to take into account the re 
valuations of the period which have sesohed 4 from scholarly studies during the last 
years ; it offers an independent interpretation of the many and diverse subjects co 
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